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I. 
As an ardent student of military history, and particuliarly of that branch 
termed tactics, I have always taken a great interest in the discussions as 
to the relative power of the musket and bayonet, the sword and target. 
This discussion necessarily embraces the military history of the High- 
landers from the period when they alone in Great Britain continued the 
use of the broadsword and target. 


The controversy as to the relative powers of the weapons raged with 
great fierceness in the United Service Journal a long time ago, and was 
partially renewed within these few years. 


The case against the bayonet was originally maintained almost single- 
handed by the late Lieutenant-General Mitchell, but if there was an 
overwhelmning amount of numbers and opinions against his views, yet 
facts and reasons seemed to me so clearly in his favour that from an ardent 
admirer of the weapon, I came to form rather a low estimate of its powers 
per se for hand-to-hand fighting. 


There was nothing, however, in the whole course of the controversy 
brought forward to prove that if musketry were as destructive as it is 
formidable, or, in other words, that if musket bullets actually disabled as 
many men as they usually frighten, the bayonet might not still be the 
arm, par excellence, for close combat ; for if adversaries, otherwise armed, 
were so completely brought to the ground that only a few scattered men 
remained alive, and in a condition to close, a compact and unbroken body 
of bayoneteers gould, in all probability be able to give a good account of 
them, and it thefefore would be no valid argument against the bayonet that 
its bearers suffered more in the act of cutting up their adversaries than 
they would have done had they been armed with a more efficient weapon. 
because all warlike experience has proved that in actual engagements even 
the best disciplined troops can never be relied on in the employment of 
two separate weapons, while the musket and bayonet quite admit of com- 
bined action, and may in this sense be termed the best hand-weapon. 

The shaft admits of being formed into the most perfect hand missile 
ever yet devised, while the blade has the action of the lance or pike, 
which ranks in the first-class of weapons for close combat, and the butt 
forms a powerful club or bludgeon, which, although a primitive, is often 
a formidable instrument of war, 
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On the other hand, it may be urged, with a slight modification of the 
old proverb, that although “ Jack of all trades,” it is only master of one. 
The shortness of the shaft or handle deprives it of the peculiar advantages 
of the pike, which delivers its thrust beyond the reach of any other 
weapon, while the arm of the blade, and its necessary outward curve, 
causes it to act at a great mechanical disadvantage in delivering its thrusts, 
and the form of the butt renders it unwieldy as a club. 


Indeed, if an ill-balanced club, capable of holding a twisted pike-head 


at the narrow end, really forms the best hand-to-hand weapon possible, it. 


seems difficult to imagine how such an invention could have escaped the 
science and ingenuity of the ancients. 

The sword-bayonet, now so much in vogue, also is liable to the objec- 
tion of being extremely ill-balanced, and acting at a mechanical dis- 
advantage in consequence of ils being fixed on the side of the handle. 
It is, besides, a species of weapon which does not seem to have recom- 
mended itself to the Greeks and Romans, who studiously rejected all 
two-handed weapons which require to be swung about, as they require 
too much room in their use to admit of properly combined action, and are 
very difficult to recover. z 

It is indeed a somewhat remarkable fact that the Greeks and Romans 
—the two greatest and most scientific military nations of antiquity—only 
used the single-handed cut and thrust sword and the spear for close com- 
bat in the most brilliant periods of their history. 


Two-handed swords, axes, and all similar weapons, were only then em- 
ployed by barbarians, or invented in the middle ages, when the true 
principles of discipline, and the science of combined action, had been greatly 
lost sight of, and individual prowess more relied on than was ever done by 
the warriors of Greece and Rome. 


When discussing the relative merits of the bayonet, General Mitchell 
assumed, as a principle to be deduced from all previous experience, that 
the eftect of musketry was slow, and that active, resolute, men, on open 
ground, might calculate on closing with their adversaries with com- 
paratively small loss. 


This position was in general overlooked by his opponents, or 
met by the assumption of what might be the case in future, when fearful 
destruction was anticipated from improved modes of manipulating Brown 
Bess. 


Shortly after the introduction of the Enfield, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the new invention, a Colonel Wilberforce (I believe), traversed the 
country lecturing on the inefficiency of the poor old lady. In these 
lectures, the worthy Colonel completely demonstrated the correctness of 
General Mitchell’s views, and, indeed, gave such lamentable accounts of 
the performances of the musket, as to render it astonishing that the 
weapon should be formidable to any one but an old wife. 


The facts stated by Colonel Wilberforce were all, at least in their 
leading features, quit’! “\miliar te every student of modern military 
history, and it therefore seemed rather unaccountable to many such that 
they should have been hailed as novelties by admiring audiences, 
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But, in point of fact, even a less efficacious fire-arm than Brown Bess 
will always be formidable so long as human nature remains as it is, nor 
will all the lectures in the world deprive it of that character, for the hand 
fire-arm possesses, above all missiles, the power of inflicting inevitable 
death, and that is to human instinct, or cowardice, if the truth be stated, 
the most dreadful mode of encountering the grim King of Terrors. 

An arrow, a bullet from a sling, round shot from artillery, and all 
analogous missiles, can be seen, and men fondly think they can be 
avoided or parried, and this supposition, although in action generally 
found to be a mistake, gives a moral courage to face such weapons, which 
totally fails when brought in contact with the inevitable destruction pro- 
duced by grape shot, and even ill-aimed musketry—for although it may 
be demonstrated to troops that but very few of them will be hit, yet 
every individual knows he may be one of these unfortunate few. 


It therefore becomes a most important question to determine how far 
it is possible discipline, high moral courage, patriotism, self devotion, 
love of vengeance, naturally good nerves, and all those other aids by 
which poor human nature is bolstered up to overcome the natural instinct 
of self-preservation, have enabled men to face the invisible foe lurking 
in a hand fire-arm. 

In the solution, therefore, of this difficulty, the great desideratum 
appears to be to determine what are the best weapons with which men, 
who have so overcome dread and danger, can encounter each other in 
hand-to-hand combat, and what light can be thrown upon these questions 
by preceding history. 

These are all problems of intense interest to the military student, 
but they are generally treated either as foregone conclusions, or as quite 
subordinate to the great and inexplicable mysteries of strategetical com- 
binations, which apparently assume that human beings with immortal 
souls and variable nerves are to be moved to death and destructien like so 
many chess men, by the will of a player confessedly often far from skilful. 


Regarding the solution of the problem, in so far as the effect of the 
newly discovered fire-arm is concerned, it must be observed that from the 
earliest period every improvement in fire-arms has been hailed as the “ne 
plus ultra” of perfection, and after another improvement has been dis- 
covered, the performances of its predecessor have been ridiculed and 
vilified. The original matchlock and firelock were considered as unspeakable 
advances upon the bow—the flintlock upon the firelock—the iron over the 
wooden ramrod—the percussion over the flintlock ; and after the discovery 
of the Enfield, the whole weakness of the system was developed by the 
ridicule thrown upon all previous weapons, in the shape of the abuse 
heaped on Brown Bess.* 


But in a few years it has been discovered that the Enfield is but a 
piece of an old gas pipe, and the Needle gun, Snider, Chassepot, and 
Henry Martini, have consigned it to contempt. 

What, however, are the actual effects of the mo‘’ern weapons with 





* After the invention of the matchlock, it was actually declared by some writers that 
hand-to-hand fighting would become impossible, 
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reference to the solution of the problem, has not, as yet, been very 
definitely explained. 

There is no doubt that the most appalling descriptions are given of 
withering volleys, and troops lying stretched on the ground in the order 
in which they were formed, and a new feature of horror has been added. 
in the shape of fields whitened in a few minutes with cartridges, which 
would doubtless have made corpses of enemies had they only happened 
to hit ; but at the same time there are stories of Garibaldi’s volunteers, 
Souaves and Turcos, who, either from want of discipline or ammunition, 
have rushed forward and scattered their enemies at the point of the 
bayonet. 


Now, to one ignorant of actual warfare, it certainly appears strange 
that the fact of men being destitute of discipline or ammunition should 
render them impervious to bullets, which would in other circumstances 
have struck them dead, and induces the suspicion that the destructive 
power of musketry has not yet reached such a point of perfection, as in 
every case to prevent active and determined men from trying the ancient 
conclusion of cold steel. 

The most ardent admirer of hand-to-hand fighting must, however, 
admit that the mechanical advantages derived from the breech-loading 
and revolving system are such as to render it extremely probable that the 
wolf is now very fast approaching, and that the fire of musketry will 
speedily become so rapid, and so well directed, as to render it, in general, 
physically impossible for troops to close with each other. The only 
astonishing thing to a civilian is to see that some military writers object to 
breech-loaders, as inducing the men to fire too rapidly ; but surely if there 
be a point of military duty which it is in the power of discipline to impart, 
it is that of learning troops to regulate their fire ; and if it be alleged that 
when in action, they become so flurried as to fire without aim, that re- 
mark seems equally applicable to muzzle-loaders, and a rapid ill-directed 
fire must at least be more efficacious than a slow one equally ill-aimed. 

Take it in any view, the muzzle-loading system is mechanically rude 
and imperfect, and it would be contrary to all experience to suppose that 
it can hold its ground against such a superior mechanical principle as that 
of breech-loading. 


When so entire a change in tactics, as will be consequent on the 
introduction of rapid and fearful havoc by musketry, seems closely im- 
pending, it may not be altogether uninteresting to consider historically 
some of those instances in which the old-fashioned flintlock and bayonet 
sustained signal discomfiture. 


Perhaps the most interesting to the British tactitian are the successes 
which the Highlanders obtained over regular infantry, when armed in 
the modern manner. 


These successes are alluded to in various articles in the United Service 
Journal, and in one of which the writer very fairly, and I think correctly, 
admits that the Highlanders fought at such disadvantage at Culloden as 
not to render that a fair trial of arms, but at the same time he quotes a 
sentence from an old number of the Gentleman’s Magazine in the follow- 
ing terms ;— 
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“The sword and target, which the Highlanders were used to wield 
and brandish with savage cries, have proved but feeble arms against the 
bayonet in the hands of resolute men.”* 


Now, I am not aware of any historical facts which are not accessible 
to the present generation, and after a most careful investigation I have 
been unable to discover a single instance when Highlanders came into 
contact with modern infantry, excepting Culloden, in which they were not 
victorious. 


At the battle of Philiphaugh, the Marquis of Montrose was defeated 
by cavalry, and it is denied by many historians that the Highlanders 
were there present in any force,t but as the Highlanders never pretended 
to cope with really efficient cavalry, the question of their being defeated 
at Philiphaugh is of no importance in this discussion. 

In the battles of Dunbar, Inverkeithing, and probably Worcester, 
small bodies of Highlanders shared the defeat of their Lowland neigh- 
bours, but at the two first their good conduct was most conspicuous— 
indeed it has been asserted that at Dunbar they formed the only portion 
of the Scottish army who offered a creditable resistance, but their numbers 
were too small to influence the fortunes of the day. 


At Lochgarry, in the rising originated by Lord Glencairn, a consider- 
able number of Highlanders were surprised, out-generalled, and discomfited 
hy a body of Cromwell’s troops.{ The affair does no credit to the High- 
landers, who were probably panic-struck, but they never appear to have 
come in contact with the enemy, and suffered no appreciable loss, either 
in killed or wounded. 


After the Battle of Killicrankie, the Highlanders were repulsed with 
the loss of only 18 men in the attack of a fortified post at Dunkeld. 
Perhaps they behaved ill ; they allege that they were wretchedly led, but 
the attack of fortified posts formed no part of the peculiar Highland 
tactics. 

At Cromdale, about the same time, a body of Highlanders were sur- 
prised in their quarters—almost in their beds—by regular cavalry, but 
they escaped, without material loss, to the neighbouring hills (could 
regular infantry have done the same 4), and in their retreat displayed such 
couragé and dexterity in defending themselves, that their commander, 
General Cannon, a regularly trained soldier, shortly afterwards drew them 
out on an open plain to encounter a body of cavalry,'who either prudently 
or timorously made off, without accepting the challenge. 

In 1718, a small body of Highlanders joined a Spanish force of 
equally diminutive amount, who had landed in the north-west of Scot- 
land in support of the Jacobite interest, and the united force was defeated 





*In all the great battles fought and won by Highlanders, at least since 1689, they 
never used either bagpipes or cries in the actual engagement, They rushed on far too 
rapidly to admit of their breath being so employed. 

+ Mr Grant (an extensively informed Avtiquarian), in his Life of Montrose, asserts 
that there was scarcely a single Highlander then with Montrose. 

+ They were not then commanded by Lord Glencairn, but by General Middleton, who 
never displayed any great military capacity, although trained, it is believed, in the Ger- 
man Wars, 
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by regular infantry ; but it was confessedly an affair of firing, neither 
party having had the resolution to close (perhaps deterred by the nature 
of the ground), and the loss on either side was perfectly insignificant.* 
On the other hand, the six victories gained by Montrose, and the battles- 
of Killicrankie, Sheriffmuir, Prestonpans, and Falkirk, form a series of 
successes as uniform and brilliant as they are neglected and unappreciated 
with regard to the tactical principles under which they were fought. By 
the admirers of the Highlanders, they are ascribed to the superhuman 
valour with which it seems the system of clanship endowed its members, 
forgetting that under the same system of clanship the Highlanders had 
generally proved unsuccessful in the middle ages, when the Lowlanders 
fought like themselves with cold steel, in the shape of spears and broad- 
swords, The supporters of the modern system of arming infantry have 
contented themselves with accusing their unsuccessful disciples of the 
grossest cowardice and misbehaviour, or by attributing the success of the 
Highlanders to some of those inexplicable accidents which occasionally 
occur in war, and which it is equally impossible either to foresee or pre- 
vent, and which, besides, so seldom take place as to render any investiga- 
tion into their causes of no practical utility. The undoubted fact that 
the victories of the Highlanders have always proved more glorious to 
themselves than beneficial to the cause in which they were fought, seems 
to give such satisfaction to another class of writers, that they deem no 
further investigation necessary. To ascribe want of success on the part 
of the British soldier to cowardice, has always, however, appeared to me 
a most unwarrantable assumption—in fact, the most improbable, and a 
fortiore, unjust hypothesis, that could possibly be adopted, for no men of 
women born have shown themselves more uniformly brave than the Eng- 
lish and Lowland Scots. Indeed, I would say that the Anglo-Saxon 
Norman, even as contrasted with the Lowland Scot or Irishman, has, in 
history, shewn himself the least susceptible of panic of any existing race 
of men, or any that ever existed ; and on the incredibly few occasions in 
which that race has been roughly handled, the men so dealt with are 
most clearly entitled to the presumption, that to whatever cause their 
discomfiture is to be ascribed, it cannot have been to cowardice. 


Sir Walter Scott, and one or two authors, in describing the successes 
of the Highlanders, incidentally mention that the musket and bayonet 
have never, in close combat, been found « match for the broadsword and 
target, but this remark has found no favour with the great majority of 
military writers. 

In these circumstances, and in the rapid transition which is taking 
place in tactics, it has occurred to me that it might not be altogether un- 
interesting, and a matter of justice to the Highlanders themselves, for the 
first time to place before the public, in a permanent form, their own views 
upon the subject, which are distinctly detailed in many memoirs and 
incidental passages, although not embraced in any formal treatise. 

The Highland rationale of tactics is, besides, so brief and positive as 
to require but little space to explain it. It was simply this: the High- 





* I have seen lately that the Government forces were supplemented by cavalry,. who 
made a successful charge, 
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landers very soon learned the measure of the old musket’s destructive 
powers, and from the fact of so few shots taking effect, they concluded 
that active and determined men could close with musketeers on open 
ground without materially reducing the number of the assailants, and 
that when once closed with, the musket and bayonet had no chance with the 
broadsword and target. It was, therefore, the confidence which the 
Highlanders possessed in the superiority of their weapons for close com- 
bat, and no vain belief in their superiority of courage, which prompted 
them so steadily to endure the fire of the regulars, and rush upon their 
bayonets. Indeed, the celebrated Sir Ewen Cameron, when a very old 
man, told an English officer that he considered English soldiers valued 
their lives less than Highlanders, but that they were not so well armed, 
and ignorant of the old mode of fighting. A short account of the leading 
engagements in which the Highlanders have fought since the introduction 
of fire-arms, divested of the romantic and strategic padding with which 
they have been usually enveloped by historians, will, it is thought, 
establish the correctness of the present hypothesis. 


In giving this narrative, the splendid victories of Montrose are pur- 
posely omitted, because it does not appear that the use of the bayonet had 
then been generally introduced in the Lowland army, and the first en- 
gagement which I will mention is the very remarkable combat which 
took place at Achadelew, on the shores of Loch Lochy, near Fort-William, 
about the year 1654-5, between 36 Highlanders, under Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel, and 120 of Cromwell’s veterans. This was a front-to-front 
onset, in which the English had time to fire a single volley, which, how- 
over, did no execution, although—according to Sir James Turner-—English 
soldiers were then considered very excellent fire-men, and the 36 High- 
landers then closed in mortal combat with their 120 adversaries, who 
stood their ground with the greatest firmness, some opposing their clubbed 
muskets, others their muskets and bayonets, and others swords, to the 
claymores and targets of the enemy, and after an obstinate struggle every 
Englishman was killed outright, excepting one taken prisoner, one who 
succeeded in gaining a boat, and a third who escaped along the shore, 
Such was the coolness of the English during this deadly fight, that, being 
forced into the Loch, and fighting up to the waist in water, one of them, 
observing his lunch in the act of floating from his pocket, fearful of losing 
it, commenced eating, and, while thus employed, had his head (rather 
unchivalrously it must be confessed) severed from his body by the single 
sweep of a claymore. It is mentioned that the Highlanders were much 
surprised by the obstinate resistance of the Englishmen, which far 
exceeded anything they had experienced in their encounters with the 
Covenanting Blue Bonnets of the Lowlands in the wars of Montrose.* 


The tactical results which were deduced by the Highlanders from this 
engagement were, that those of their adversaries who used bayonets had 
decidedly the worst luck, the bayonets being almost invariably caught in 
the target, and the soldier thus held in the most convenient position for 





*A writer in the United Service Journal attributes this crushing and wonderful 
defeat to the bayonet eet. then in its infancy—what progress it has made to maturity 
is, however, still unexplained, 
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having his skull cloven—the inferiority in form and temper of the English 
swords, and the want of targets, rendered them of comparatively little 
effect. Those who clubbed their muskets did the most mischief, many of 
the Highlanders being brought to the ground by the fearful blows inflicted 
by the stalwart arms of the Englishmen, but these blows were chiefly 
deadened by the skilful use of the target ; and, as a proof of the extreme 
judgment which prompted the ancients to reject such weapons, it was 
particularly observed that few Englishmen who delivered full sweeping 
blows with their muskets, whether successful or not, ever had an oppor- 
tunity of repeating them. Before they could recover their weapons, they 
were almost certain to be rushed in upon and despatched by the more 
manageable sword, or dirk, of a Highlander, which, considering their great 
inferiority in number, is not a little remarkable. 


Almost all the Highlanders were more or less bruised or wounded, 
although none fatally. One Highlander was, however, killed by a shot 
from the soldier who reached the boat. 


Tt seems questionable if even the eloquence of Macaulay could have 
convinced the Highlanders who there fought, either that their opponents 
were cowards, or that the arms with which they fought were matches for 
their claymores and targets. 


It may be said that the bayonet is not supposed to have been em- 
ployed at so early a date, but they were certainly invented previously, and 
would probably be first tried in a country like the Highlands, which was 
unsuitable for the pike. Pennant, who published his tour through Scot- 
land more than a century ago, gives a full account of the action, and 
expressly mentions the use of the bayonet, and his accuracy has never yet 
been questioned. Sir Ewen gained several other very decided advantages 
over the English forces, with the details of which it is, however, un- 
necessary to detain the reader, only it was remarked that the morale of 
the English was considerably affected by the carnage at Achadelew, as 
the resistance of the common soldiers was afterwards by no means so 
obstinate. Sir Ewen finally concluded an honourable pacification with 
General Monk, with whom he cordially fraternized, apparently greatly 
preferring Cromwell’s government to that of his Lowland Presbyterian 
neighbours. From the period of Sir Ewen’s pacification, down to a few 
months previous to the Revolution, the Highlanders were never engaged 
in actual warfare, and no feuds between the chieftains were determined by 
the sword, although several times bodies of men were on the point of 
engaging. But the last clan battle was fought between the Mackintosh 
and Macdonald of Keppoch, in the reign of King James VII.—the cause 
of dispute being the ownership of a tract of land which Mackintosh 
claimed in virtue of a royal charter, and Keppoch, in consequence of 
immemorial possession by his clan. Mackintosh’s charter, however, 
bestowing on him the legal right, he was supported by a small body of 
regular forces, under Captain Mackenzie of Suddie. By what appears the 
most authentic accounts, the Macdonalds considerably out-numbered their 
opponents, but the appearance of regular forces ought to have more than 
counter-balanced this advantage, and what is almost unique in Highland 
tactics, the Macdonalds indulged their adversaries with an interchange of 
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musketry for about an hour, when, tiring of that amusement, they closed 
with, and completely defeated them, killing Captain Mackenzie and most 
of his men, and dispersing the rest. This the last clan battle is also 
remarkable for introducing into warfare the first British common soldier 
of modern times, who has left his autobiography, and a strange one it is, 


Donald Bane (for so was the hero named) describes himself as being 
@ raw, growing lad, who had been bound apprentice to a tobacco spinner 
at Inverness, but finding that his mistress scrimped him of his provisions, 
he enlisted in Captain Mackenzie of Suddy’s corps, and marched along 
with him to encounter the Macdonalds, and gives the following terse but 
graphic account of the engagement :—“ Then they broke in upon us with 
their swords and targets and Lochaber axes, which obliged us to give way. 
Seeing my Captain sore wounded, and a great many more with heads 
lying cloven on every side, I was sadly afrighted, never having seen the 
like before. A Highlandman attacked me with sword and target, and 
cut the wooden handle of my bayonet out of my gun. I then clubed my 
gun, and gave him a stroke with it which made the butt end to fly off. 
Seeing the Highlandmen to come fast upon me, I took to my heels, and 
ran thirty miles before I looked bebind me.” It is singular that although 
Donald’s horror at the ghastly sight of the cloven skulls of his comrades, 
is attributed by him to his youth and inexperience, yet he describes 
nothing so fearful in the accounts of his subsequent experience in the 
low countries, which was not small. 


The remarkable engagement of Killiecrankie is the next passage of 
arms between the Highlanders and regular forces. It is in some respects 
the most brilliant action ever fought by Highlanders, or any troops in 
modern times, but it perhaps exceeds any engagement which ever took 
place, in respect of the amount of nonsense and misrepresentation which 
has been written regarding it. The tactical description is certainly 
sufficiently brief and simple. General Mackay having succeeded in 
marching his army, numbering about 3500 men, chiefly consisting of 
infantry, and very indifferently provided with artillery and cavalry, through 
the Pass of Killiecrankie, formed his army in line without any interrup- 
tion, and found the Highlanders, about 1800 strong, drawn up opposite 
to him on ground considerably elevated above his position, and at a con- 
siderable distance, although apparently not out of musket shot. Both 
armies stood gazing at each other for some time. The Regulars soon 
commenced a dropping fire of musketry, which, however, proved practic- 
ally innocuous, and drew no reply from their adversaries. The setting 
July sun which shone full in the faces of the mountaineers was the cause 
of their inactivity, for whenever it became obscured the clans rushed 
impetuously upon their adversaries, who had time to fire three volleys 
upon their opponents, which killed and disabled no less than six hundred 
men. ‘The surviving two-thirds continued their rapid attack undismayed 
by the almost unprecedented loss they had sustained, and when they had 
arrived very near Mackay’s line, they delivered, what he terms, a ragged 
fire, threw down their muskets, drew their broadswords, adjusted their 
targets, and rushed on their enemies, who, according to the Highland 
accounts, stood their ground firmly, and the slain and wounded were to 
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a great extent cut down in their ranks as they stood, and the remainder, 
finding resistance hopeless, sought refuge in flight. Those who accuse the 
fugitives of cowardice, should consider how few human beings ever have, 
from a mere point of honour, submitted to be needlessly and helplessly 
slaughtered. 

It would be difficult to conceive an engagement where both systems 
were more fairly brought in contact, and more thoroughly tested. It 
was a front to-front onset, and ample time was given for the use of 
musketry, and never at any time was the old-fashioned musket more 
effectually employed. The destruction of six hundred men by three 
volleys from 3500 musketeers, is a feat of arms as yet unsurpassed—even 
by the Enfield—at least a most intelligent officer, who served in the 
Crimea, said he simply did not believe it, as he had never seen anything 
like it in his experience with the modern arms. At all events, it must 
be conceded that the men must have been proficient in the mode of 
fighting to which they had been trained. 

Having thus described the battle, I shall next proceed to discuss the 
nonsense which has been written regarding it. 


J. M. W. S. 
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Magazine, £1 1s; Duncan A, Macrae, Fernaig, Lochalsh, 10s 6d ; Dr K. Mackenzie 
Chisholm, Munlochy, 10s 6d ; James Fraser, Mauld, 5s ; Messrs Maclachlan & Stewart, 
Edinburgh, 10s 6d. 

Per Alex. Burgess, Caledonian Bank, Gairloch :—Donald Mackenzie, estate 
manager, 10s; Alex. Burgess, £1; George Ross, Flowerdale, 5s; Simon Chishelm, 
do., 58; Donald Macdonald, do., 7s 6d ; Hector Fraser, Strath, 7s 6d ; George Fraser, 
do., 21 6d ; Rederick Macintyre, do., 2s 6d ; John Maclean, manager, Shieldag, 5s ; John 
Kemp, do., 28; John Mackenzie, carpenter, Porthenderson, 3s; Alex. Macaulay, 
Openhan, 2s ; Kenneth Mackenzie, Isle Horisdale, 2s 6d ; Robert Gunn, do., 2s ; John 
Taylor, Badachro, 2s 6d; Alex. Macpherson, blacksmith, Strath, 2s 6d; Malcolm 
Lamont, teacher, 5s; Donald Clarke, do., 2s 64; John Macleod, do., Openhan, 5s; 
Roderick Forbes, miller, Strath, 2s 6d ; James Packman, salmon fisher, 2s 6d; Murdo 
Mackengie, Sand, 2s 6d; Alex, Matheson, Lonmore, 2s 6d, 
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BRIGADIER MACKINTOSH OF BORLUM. 
a, 


[ContrnvED.] 


On the 10th November, the army, now under the chief command of 
Mr Forster, by virtue of a commission from the Earl of Mar, entered the 
town of Preston, in Lancashire. On the second day after their arrival, 
Forster issued orders for a march towards Manchester, but before these 
could be carried out the approach of the Hanoverian General, Wills, was 
announced. In great consternation, the commander-in-chief first gave’ 
orders to defend the bridge across the Ribble, —the Mackintosh battalion 
being chosen for this service—but soon afterwards, without even waiting 
for the enemy’s appearance, gave up this position, which he might have 
held as long as he pleased, and drew all his men into the town. Here 
he resolved to hold out against Wills. The entrances to the town were 
speedily barricaded, and bodies of men posted at each. Forster appears 
to have been so much elated by the number of recruits who joined him 
at Preston, as to have thought it possible that Wills would decline to face 
him, but the Brigadier advised him nut to be too confident. Observing 
that his advice was received somewhat lightly, Mackintosh added, 
“T tell you, man, he (Wills) will attack and beat us all if we do not look 
about us” ; and seeing from the window where they stood a party of the 
new recruits passing by, some armed with old fowling-pieces, others with 
rusty swords, and others not armed at all, he contemptuously called 
Forster's attention to them with the words, “ Look you there, Forster ; 
are yon fellows the men ye intend to fight Wills with? Good faith, 
sir, an’ ye had ten thousand of them, I’d fight them all with a thousand 
of his dragoons.” 

On the arrival of the enemy, three of the four barricades, those under 
the charge of Brigadier Mackintosh, the Chief of Mackintosh, and Lord 
Charles Murray, were attacked with great fury by the Hanoverian troops, 
but without success, and with considerable loss, 


On the following day—Sunday, 13th November—the Government 
force was strengthened by the arrival of General Carpenter’s army. ‘The 
town was now regularly invested, and it soon became obvious to the 
besieged that surrender or death was inevitable. Of the former alterna- 
tive the Highlanders never dreamed ; they “were for sullying out and 
dying, as they called it, like men of honour, with swords in their hands” 
(Patten, p. 118). Forster and the English were of another mind, and 
decided on a capitulation, in the hope of obtaining good terms ; but they 
were careful to keep their intention a secret from their northern allies, 
Patten remarks that had the mission of Colonel Oxburgh, who was sent 
to endeavour to treat with Wills, been made known to these allies, “that 
gentleman had never seen Tyburn, for he had been shot dead before he 
had gone out of the barrier.” To the requests of Oxburgh, Wills made 
answer that he would not treat with rebels, and that the only terms he 
could offer them were to lay down their arms and surrender at discretion, 
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Sending to the town later in the day for an answer, he was told that 
differences existed between the English and Scotch officers, and was asked 
to grant a cessation of hostilities till next morning in order that these 
differences might be settled, and that a conclusion might be arrived at as 
to the best means of making the surrender. This request was granted 
under certain conditions, for the carrying out of which the Earl of Der- 
wentwater and Brigadier Mackintosh were sent to Wills’ head-quarters as 
hostages. 


At the appointed time next morning, Wills received a message from 
Forster to the effect that the besieged were willing to surrender at dis- 
cretion. According to the deposition of General Wills, at the trial of 
Lord Wintoun before the House of Lords, “ Brigadier Mackintosh being 
by when the message was brought, said he could not answer that the 
Scots would surrender in that manner, for that the Scots were people of 
desperate fortunes, and that he had been a soldier himself, and knew 
what it was to be a prisoner at discretion. Upon which the deponent 
(Wills) said, ‘Go back to your people, and I will attack the town and 
not spare one man of you.’ Mackintosh went back, bat came running 
out immediately again, and said that the Lord Kenmure and the rest of 
the Scotch noblemen, with his brother, would surrender in like manner 
with the English.” 


The Government forces now entered the town, and disarmed its 
defenders, whom they kept under guard until orders should be received 
for their disposal. The prisoners numbered nearly 1500, more than two- 
thirds being Scots. Those of most note were sent to London, some were 
kept and executed at Lancaster, Liverpool, and other places, while many 
of inferior rank were shipped off to slavery, worse than death, in the 
American plantations. 


The prisoners selected to abide their trial in London were conducted 
into the metropolis in a kind of mock triumphal procession, a mode of 
entry which retlected less dishonour on them than on those who stooped 
to authorise and enjoy such a spectacle. At Barnet they were pinioned 
as if they had been the vilest criminals, the noblemen even not being 
exempted from this indignity. From Highgate they were escorted by 
horse grenadiers and foot guards, and attended by a jeering and reviling 
mob to their respective prisons, the Tower for the noblemen, Newgate, 
the Fleet, and other prisons for the remainder. Among them were 
Brigadier Mackintosh and the Chief of. Mackintosh, with several other 
members of Clan Chattan. “ Brigadier Mackintosh,” says Mr Burton 
(Hist. Scot., vol. viii., p. 333), “remarkable for the grim ferocity of his 
scarred face [what is Mr Burton’s authority for this description ?], attracted 
in the captive procession glances which, through the influence of his 
formidable presence, had in them more respect than ridicule, even from 
the exulting crowd. Ere he had been long among them, he performed a 
feat which made him still more the object of admiring awe ” (alluding to 
his escape). The Brigadier was confined in Newgate. 

On the 14th April 1716, Mr Forster, Brigadier Mackintosh, and other 
priucipal commoners, were examined before a Commission, and bills of 
high treason were found against them, They pleaded not guilty, and, on 
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a motion for time, had three weeks allowed them to prepare for their 
trial, which was fixed for the 5th May. But several found means of 
evading trial. Forster made his escape by a clever stratagem, and at eleven 
o'clock on the night preceding the day of trial, the Brigader, and fifteen 
of his fellow prisoners in Newgate, knocked down and disarmed the 
turnkeys and sentinels, and rushed out. Owing to their ignorance of the 
mazes of London, seven were retaken; but the rest, including the 
Brigadier, effected their escape. Government immediately offered rewards 
for their recapture, £1000 for the Brigadier, and £500 for any of the 
rest, but these were ineffectual. A letter, dated “ London, 5th May 
1716,” from John Forbes to Duncan Forbes, says, “ Brigadier Mackintosh 
and six more made their escape out of Newgate last night” (Culloden 
Papers, No. 1xix.). 

“The Londoners,” remarks Mr Burton, “ amazingly enjoyed the pomp 
of justice assembled next day to kear that the bold mountaineer had 
superseded its functions. Mackintosh was decidedly popular among the 
Hanoverian mob, who celebrated his heroism in ballads not flattering to 
their own countrymen.” One of the ballads here referred to, entitled 
“ An excellent new song on the Rebellion,” was obtained by Hogg from 
Mr David Constable, advocate, and is included in his Jacobite Relics 
(vol. ii., p. 102). It is described as “the best model of a street ballad 
extant,” and in the matters of rhyme, measure, and sentiment, fully 
justifies this description. It commences thus— 


Mackintosh is a soldier brave, 

And did most gallantly behave, 
When into Northumberland he came 
With gallant men of his own name. 


Referring to the steps preliminary to the surrender of Preston, it gives a 
broad paraphrase of the Brigadier’s speech to Wills, no doubt founded no 
that General’s evidence at Lord Wintoun’s trial— 


Then Mackintosh unto Wills he came, 
Saying, ‘‘ I have been a soldier in my time, 
And ere a Scot of mine shall yield, 

We'll all lie dead upon the field, ’ 


In a subsequent stanza, the writer seizes on the apparent jealousy between 
his hero and the English leader— 


Mackintosh is a gallant soldier, 
With his musket over his shoulder, 
‘* Every true man point his rapier, 
But d—n you, Forster, you are a traitor.” 


It may be necessary to state, in explanation of the last line, that it was 
supposed at the time—though, no doubt, without any just grounds—that 
Forster had betrayed the forces under his command to the Government 
troops, and that his escape from Newgate was connived at by the Go- 
vernment in consequence. The concluding lines are by far the best in 
the ballad— 


Brave Derwentwater he is dead. 

From his fair body they took the head, 
But Mackintosh and his friends are fled, 
And they'll set the hat on another head, 
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And whether they're gone beyond the sea, 

Or if they abide in this conutree, 

Though our king would give ten thousand pound, 
Old Mackintosh will scorn to be found. 


After his masterful breaking of prison, the Brigadier managed to cross 
over to France, where Forster and others who had escaped also found an 
asylum. We hear of his being at Paris in September 1716, from a letter 
addressed by the Hon. Isabel Crichton to Oliphant of Gask, on the 28th 
of that month. His father having died shortly before, he was now pro- 
perly Mackintosh of Borlum. 


In 1719 we find him once more in Scotland, as events proved, never 
again to leave it. In this year another attempt was made at a Jacobite 
rising in the north of Scotland, and, from an account written in the same 
year by the Earl of Mar (given as an appendix to the “‘ Jucobite Lairds 
of Gask,” London, 1870), it appears that Borlum took part in it. Out 
of an army of 6000 men which had set out from Spain, only about 300, 
chiefly Spaniards, landed in Lewis, the rest having been dispersed by 
storms. With them were the Marquis of Tullibardine, who took the 
command, and the Earls Marischal and Seaforth. The Brigadier appears 
tu have been as active and hopeful as ever, undismayed by the scantiness 
of the invading force. Lord Mar speaks of Lord Marischal and Brigadiers 
Campbell of Ormadale and Mackintosh as “still endeavouring a rising 
at any rate.” The force was augmented by Seaforth’s clan, but was still 
too inconsiderable to cope with the regular forces of the Government, 
aided by the Whig clans of the north, and after an indecisive skirmish in 
Glenshiel, it was disbanded, and its leaders returned abroad. 


Borlum lingered for some time in Scotland without detection, but was 
at length apprehended in the wilds of Caithness, and imprisoned in 
Edinburgh Castle. Here he remained for nearly a quarter of a century, 
until death released him. On the 7th January 1743, after a rough earthly 
pilgrimage of eighty years, the gallant old soldier passed to his rest, true 
to the last to the principles which had influenced the whole of his life. 
One of his last acts, it is said, was to dedicate one of his tecth to the 
service of his exiled master, by writing with it on the wall of his room 
an invocation of God’s blessing on King James the Eighth. 


Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the right or the 
wrong of the cause which was the means of making Borlum a historical 
character, there can be no question of his constancy to that cause, or of 
his purity and honesty of purpose in espousing it. Such constancy could 
only have proceeded from principle, from a firm and conscientious belief in 
the justice of the claims of the Stuart family to the throne of Britain, or 
at any rate to the throne of Scotland. Mr Burton speaks of him as hay- 
ing “no prejudice against active service wherever it could be obtained,” 
but I cannot think that the Brigadier would have drawn his sword, much 
less that he would have spent the best part of his life, in a cause which 
he did not believe to be a just one. 


Of his bravery and military ability, his actions can be left to speak, 
although both are called in question by his detractors. Patten (p. 126) 
says, “ The Brigadier has got the character of being brave and bold ; he 
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has given signal instances thereof beyond seas, but we must all say we 
saw very little of it at Preston.” The Master of Sinclair, in what Mr 
Burton aptly calls his “ Malignant Memoirs,” sneers most unmercifully at 
the Brigadier’s character for military skill, and does not spare his poverty. 
“The Brigadier was,” says he, “one who had no pretensions to know 
anything of service, who the world had no better opinion of at that time 
than they have at present, and who had nothing to recommend him but 
that his chief, the Laird of Mackintosh, who all lookt on to be a very 
weak man, imagin’d him wiser than himself, and delivered himself and 
his clan up to his disposal—all which, if considered, and that this 
Brigadier had not credite for 30 pounds in the countrie (witness the 
strai‘es he was put to when Drummond sent him Plenipo to France), it 
will look odd how so many lords and gentlemen trusted themselves to 
him, or that Mar had the face to choose him for such a command” (p. 
156). Further, “ Mackintosh was yet less qualified for the command, for 
he had neither rank nor any distinguishing thing about him, except ig- 
norant presumption, and ane affected Inverness-English accent not com- 
mon amongst Highlandmen” (p. 255). Again, according to Patten, his 
character was tainted by the meanest of vices, avarice, and covetousness. 
All these are certainly very direct charges, but those of the Master of 
Sinclair as to the Brigadier’s military character merely contain his own 
individual opinion, and are not borne out by any proof of incapacity dis- 
played by the person charged with it. Few men who have taken part in 
any kind of political warfare have escaped scot-free from the malice of 
their opponents or personal enemies, and it is but just to the memory of 
the Brigadier to point out that both his detractors were personally hostile 
to him, and that both proved renegades to the cause in which they had 
engaged as soon as it turned out unsuccessful. ‘The pen of the Master of 
Sinclair was urged by disappointment’ and spleen, and jealousy of the 
Brigadier himself ; while the statements of a Judas (worse than Judas, 
for Judas showed his repentance, while Patten claims credit for his 
crime) like the Reverend Robert Patten, a man who not only deserted the 
cause which he had helped by his religious exhortations to keep alive, 
but actually turned King’s evidence against his former friends and flock, 


can hardly be unreservedly received, except when corroborated by other 
evidence. 


Borlum is usually held to have been of a rude, unscrupulous, and 
savage nature, somewhat akin to that of General Thomas Dalyell of 
Binns, the persecutor of the Covenanters in the preceding century— 
although, no doubt, Dalyell had his good points. Thus Mr Burton 
describes him as “a rough-handed, unscrupulous soldier, who had gained 
experience in all descriptions of warfare.” Gabriel Dutton, a Lancashire 
Quaker, writes to a friend, “The pagans who descended from the high 
mountains of Scotland played the devil, under command of one Mac- 
kintosh, who may be compared to Beelzebub, the god of Ekron” (Lanca- 
shire Memorials, p. 174). But the rudeness ascribed to him is altogether 
imaginary. A Highland gentleman of his day was by no means a savage 
or a boor; he had generally a fair share of learning, frequently a foreign 
or a University education, and, besides possessing a Highlander’s innate 
politeness, was accustomed to polite society. As we have seen, Borlum 
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had distinguished himself in his University career, and had lived for some 
time in England, evidently in good society. If after this he wanted 
polish, surely a lengthened sojourn in France must have imparted it. In 
a MS. of about the middle of last century, by the Rev. Lachlan Shaw, 
the historian of Moray, he is described as “a gentleman of polite educa- 
tion and good knowledge.” 


As to his savage nature, let him speak for himself. Mention has 
been made incidentally of a work written by him ; this was An Essay on 
Ways and Means for Inclosing, Fallowing, Planting, §c., Scotland, and 
was printed at Edinburgh in 1729, while its author was in prison. The 
sentiments expressed in this book, so fai , Savageness of 
nature, are eminently those of a religious « , aan, While some 
of the ideas enunciated are far in advance vi the age in which they 
appeared, and worthy a “ Lover of his Country,” the name under which 
the work was published. It is curious to be reading in newspapers at 
the present time of farmers’ agitation on the subject of long or short leases, 
and compensation for improvements, and then to turn to the work of this 
supposed demi-savage, written nearly a century and a half ago, and find 
sentences like the following :—“ Do, my lords and gentlemen, give up 
your services you have of your farmers, give them long leases, that now 
at last they may believe they can, without fear of another turning them out, 
enjoy their improvements and the fruit of their own labours. It is just, it 
is human, and what religion requires of us.” (Dedication to Scots Lords 
and Gentlemen in British Parliament, p. xxvi.). A letter appeared in 
the Inverness Courier of January 11, 1876, on the subject of an Agri- 
cultural College. Speaking of Sir Robert Boyle, Borlum says (p. 198), 
“ T had the honour to be known to that great man, and oft in his com- 
pany. He was the greatest lover of agriculture I ever knew, and I 
wonder he never wrote of it. I heard him say it was a pity there was 
not seminaries of that, the most useful, and, except pasturage, the most 
ancient of sciences, established anywhere he knew of.” The book dis- 
plays throughout considerable classical and general knowledge, and, 
although perhaps some of its technical details are old-fashioned, it is well 
worth perusal even now, if only on account of the man who wrote it. 


Such a man asI have feebly endeavoured to portray was William 
Mackintosh of Borlum, a man who, under brighter cireumstances than 
those in which his lot was cast, would have left his mark for good on any 
age. Possessing, as we have seen, all the enthusiasm, all the impulsive- 
ness inherent in the Celtic nature, his whole life shows that he kept those 
qualities in their proper place, and that what he did was the result of 
principle proceeding from settled conviction. How deep-rooted this con- 
viction was, his years of imprisonment, and the last act recorded of him, 
sufficiently testify. True to the death, he exemplified one of the many 
virtues which shine so brightly throughout Highland history, that of 
fidelity. Hen, pietas/ hen, prisca fides ! 

A. M. 8, 
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THE PROPHECIES OF THE BRAHAN SEER, COINNEACH 
ODHAR FIOSAICHE, 


By tHe Epiror. 
cial iis 
[ContTinvED.] 


Ir may not be uninteresting to the reader to have a few instances 
from this curious work (Theophilus Insulanus) placed before him :— 

“ Mr Anderson, a person no less curious than possessed of strict good 
morals, relates, from his own knowledge, that when he was schoolmaster 
at Strontian, in June 1755, his daughter, grand-daughter, another gentle- 
woman, and servant, travelling from Strontian, and were to be in company 
as far as near the current of Ardgower ; that when they came in sight of 
the river of Sallachan, Rebeccah MacCalman, of their number (a girl of 
sixteen years of age), observed, at some distance on the other side of said 
river, a person covered with a loose, light-coloured garb resembling a 
shroud, approaching to the water side, and that at the very ford that the 
aunt and she were to cross; of which having tuld her fellow-travellers, 
all of them saw the apparition, which moved forward and backward about 
the bank of the river among ferns ; as they drew near the river, so did 
the phantom, and vanished from their sight on the spot opposite to the 
ford which they entered to cross the water. After they had passed the 
depth of the river, and were near the other side, both were carried off 
their feet, and the said Rebeccah was drowned, notwithstanding all her 
aunt could do to prevent it. 

“* Major Donald Macleod, who had been an officer in the Dutch service, 
haying visited Roderick Macleod of Hammer, who went along with him 
to visit William Macleod of Watersteine, where having passed most of 
the day, as they were on their way to return towards the evening, an old 
woman that lived in a cottage close to the road they passed by, had a 
view of them ; and having met Watersteine as he came back from giving 
the convoy, enquired who was he that passed by with him and his 
brother? He told her it was a Dutch officer ; upon which she said, they 
would never see him again, as she saw him shrouded up in his winding- 
sheet, to the crown of the head, which, she said, was a sure sign of his 
approaching end. The Major soon thereafter went south, and, waiting 
for a ship at Leith, to transport himself and recruits to Holland, was 
siezed with a fever, of which he died. 

“T had this relation from Watersteine himself, who was a person of 
unquestionable veracity, and remarkably pious. 

“The Lady Coll, likewise informed me, That one Maclean of Knock, 
an elderly reputable gentleman, living on their estate, as he walked in 
the fields before sunset, he saw a neighbouring persun, who had been sick 
of a long time, coming that way, accompanied with another man; and, 
as they drew nearer, he asked them some questions. and how far they 
intended to go? They first answered, they were to travel forward to a 
village he named, and then pursued his journey with a more than ordin- 
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ary pace. Next day, early in the morning, he was invited to his neigh- 
bour’s interment, which surprised him much, as he had seen and spoks 
with him the evening before ; but was told by the messenger that came 
for him, the deceased person had been confined to his bed for seven weeks, 
and that he departed this life a little before sunset—much about the time 
he saw him in a vision the preceding day. 

“Donald Mackinnon, an honest man, residing in Glendale, informed 
me, that when living in South Uist, he had a servant woman remarkable 
for the second-sight ; who, upon a night as he was grinding at the quiern, 
saw a corpse stretched to a loose deal in the partition, in his winding- 
sheet, which only came down to his knees ; this she immediately told 
publickly to all that were present ; she had the same representation twice 
or thrice thereafter, which made the wife of the house apprehensive it 
concerned herself or some of her children. In a short time thereafter, 
one John Mackinnon, a neighbouring tenant, sickened, of which he soon 
died. John Oag Mackinnon, brother to the defunct, who had the charge 
to provide for his interment, applied to the declarent for timber to make 
his coffin, who gave him the deal to which the said seer had seen a corpse 
stretched, at four different times ; and as they could get no linen for a 
winding-sheet, the said John Oag was obliged to make use of one of his 
own wearing shirts, which, when it was put on the corpse, reached but to 
his knees, thereby fulfilling the second-sight in all its circumstances, 


“Nic Arthur, known for a notable seer, travelling from the castle of 
Mungary, in Ardnamorchuann, accompanied with several others, asked, 
with a surprise of her fellow-travellers, if they saw (as she did) a number 
of tents at Carnliadh, which, though all denied to have seen, she confi- 
dently affirmed would one time or another cast up as really as she then 
saw them by the second sight. Ten years thereafter, in 1746, Captain 
Campbell of Craignish, who commanded a corps of Highlanders, pitched 
their tents in that individual spot at the foot of Carnliadh, whereby the 
said prediction was fulfilled. I had this relation from Mr Campbell 
above mentioned, who was informed thereof by severals, in all its cir- 
cumstances. 


“ About forty years ago, one Mr Alexander Cunnison, minister of the 
_ gospel on the Island of Mull, being visited late at night by a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, who was followed by a large grey-hound ; they took 
supper, but after they had gone to bed, the greyhound quarrelled with 
the house-cat, and soon dispatched it; he then attacked a maidservant, 
who giving the cry, the minister came to rescue her, but, unfortunately, 
was wounded in several parts in the fray ; which his wife observing, both 
she and her sister (a young maid in the house) came to the minister's 
assistance, and in the scuffle received wounds, having, with much ado, 
turned out the mad dog: He entered a cottage or two hard by, where 
he destroyed three persons. All that he had bit died in the greatest dis- 
order ; only Mr Cunnison caused himself to be bled to death. Mr John 
Cunnison, his father, being also a minister, and living in Kintyre, had a 
revelation of the above melancholy scene, and told his wife and all the 
family, that, upon that very night, his son, with his wife and severals of 
his family, had suffered a violent death, exhorting his spouse to patience, 
and a resignation to the will of God, that she might be prepared to 
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receive those tidings, which ere long would spread, and come to her ears 
from all quarters. One Duncan Campbell (who lived a door neighbour 
to my informer for two years) declared to him frequently that he lived 
with Mr John Cunnison, a servant at the time, and was in the house the 
same night when he told the whole family (and himself among the rest) 
the tragical end of his son and others that suffered on the same occasion. 


“The unfortunate Lord Bruce saw distinctly the figure or impression of 
a mort head, on the looking-glass in his chamber, that very morning he 


_ set out for the fatal place of rendezvous, where he lost his life in a duel ; 


and asked of some that stood by him, If they observed that strange ap- 
pearance? which they answered iu the negative. His remains were 
interred at Bergen-op-Toom, over which a monument was erected, with 
the emblem of a looking-glass impressed with a mort head, to perpetuate 
the surprising representation which seemed to indicate his approaching 
untimely end. I had this narration from a field-officer, whose candour 
and honour is beyond suspicion, as he had it himself from General 
Stewart in the Dutch service. The monument stood entire for a long 
time, until it was partly defaced when that strong place was reduced by 
the weakness or treachery of Cronstrom, the governor. 


“ Alexander Macdonald, alias MacRanald Vie Uiston (a person of 
known courage and honour), coming from Slate to my father’s house in 
the year 1747, we accidentally feli upon the subject of the second sight, 
which induced him to give us the following account :—About five o’clock 
at night, he and half-a-dozen more, all honest tenants, came into the 
change house of Kilmore in Slate, about a pistol-shot from the Kirk, to 
take a moderate refreshment, it being in the month of December, then 
cold, frosty weather ; about an hour after coming in, he accidentally went 
to the door, which fronted the kirk-yard, saw, to his great surprise, the 
whole kirk-yard was covered over with men ; not only so, but heard the 
confused murmur of their speech, yet not so as to distinguish word by 
word, or to understand any part thereof; the moon was so bright, that 
he discerned a crowd about the place of burial distinctly, belonging to 
the family of Macdonald, and the rest of the company dispersed in twos 
and threes over the whole church-yard. After he had sufficiently satisfied 
his curiosity, he went into the change-house, and told the company what 
he had seen, who immediately sprung to the door, and had the same sight 
for the space of twelve minutes, and then it gradually vanished from their 
sight, they being ten in number, The wife of the house, her daughter 
and servant, are still in life, who were of the number that saw this 
vision ; and it is observable that a month therafter, the old Lady Mac- 
donald was buried in the very spot where they imagined to have seen the 
throng of people.” 

The following instances are from a posthumous pamphlet by the Rev. 
Donald Fraser, Dean of the Western Isles and minister of Tiree and 
Coll, and quoted by “ Theophilus Insulanus” :— 

“The first instance is by a servant of my own, who had the trust of 
my barn, and nightly lay in the same: One day he told me, He would 
not any longer lye there, because nightly he had seen a dead corpse in his 
winding-sheet, straighted beside him, particularly at the south-side of the 
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barn. About an half-year thereafter, a young man that had formerly 
been my servant, fell dangerously sick, and expecting death, would needs 
be carried near my house, and shortly thereafter he died, and was laid up 
a night before he was buried in the same identical barn and place that 
was foretold ; and-immediately the servant that foretold this came to me, 
and minded me of the prediction, which was clearly out of my mind, till 
he spoke of it. 


“The second instance is after this manner :—I was resolved to pay a 
visit to an English gentleman, Sir William Sacheverel, who had a com- 
mission from the English Court of Admiralty, to give his best trial to 
find out gold or money, or any other thing of note, in one of the ships of 
the Spanish Armada, that was blown up in the Bay of Toppermory, in 
the Sound of Mull ; and having condescended upon the number of men 
that were to go with me, one of the number was a handsome boy that 
waited upon my own person, and about an hour before I made sail, a 
woman that was also one of my own servants, spdke to one of the sea- 
men, and bade him dissuade me to take that boy along with me, or if I 
did, I should not bring him back alive ; the seaman answered, He had 
not confidence to tell me such unwarrantable trifles. I took my voyage, 
and sailed the length of Toppermory,' and having staid two or three 
nights with that literate and ingenious gentleman, who himself had col- 
lected many observations of the second sight in the Isle of Man, and 
compared his notes and mine together ; in end, I took leave of him. In 
the meantime my boy grew sick of a vehement bloody flux ; the winds 
turned cross, that I could neither sail nor row ; the boy died with me the 
eleventh night from his discomfiture ; the next morning the wind made 
fair, and the seaman to whom the matter was foretold, related the whole 
story, when he saw it verified. I carried the boy’s corpse aboard with 
me, and, after my arrival and his burial, I called suddenly for the woman, 
and asked at her what warrant she had to foretell the boy’s death? She 
said that she had no other warrant but that she saw, two days before I 
took my voyage, the boy walking with me in the fields, sewed up in his 
winding-sheet from top to toe; and that she had never seen this in 
others, but she found that they shortly thereafter died ; and therefore 
concluded that he would die too, and that shortly. 


“ The third instance was thus :—Duncan Campbell, brother-german to 
Archibald Campbell of Invera, a gentleman of singular piety and consider- 
able knowledge, especially in divinity, told me a strange thing of himself: 


That he was at a time in Kintyre (having then some employment there), 


and one morning walking in the fields, he saw a dozen men carrying a 
bier, and knew them all but one; and when he looked again, all was 
evanished. The very next day, the same company came the same way 
carrying a bier, and he going to meet them, found that he himself was 
the twelfth, tho’ he did not notice it before ; and, it is to be observed; 
that this gentleman never saw anything of this kind before or after, till 
his dying day ; moreover, that he was of such solid judgment and devout 
conversation, that his report deserves an unquestionable credit. 


“The fourth instance I had, to my great grief, from one John Mac- 
donald, a servant of Lachlan Maclean of Coll, who was then newly re- 
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turned from Holland, having the charge of a Captain. This gentleman 
came one afternoon abroad to his pasture in the fields, and this John 
Macdonald meets him, and seeth his cloaths shining like the skins of 
fishes, and his periwig all wet, though indeed the day was fine and very 
fair ; whereupon he told privately, even then, to one of Coll’s gentlemen, 
that he feared he should be drowned. This gentleman was Charles Mac- 
lean, who gave me account of it. The event followed about a year 


‘thereafter ; for the Laird of Coll was drowned in the water of Lochy, in 


Lochaber. I examined both Charles Maclean and John Macdonald, and 
found that the prediction was as he told me ; and the said John Mac- 
donald could produce no other warrant, than that he found such signs 
frequently before to forego the like events. This man, indeed, was 
known to have many visions of this kind, but he was none of the 
strictest life. 


“The fifth instance is strange, and yet of certain truth, and known to 
the whole inhabitants of the Island of Eigg :—There was a tenant in this 
Island, that was a native, a follower of the Captain of Clanranald, that 
lived in a town called Killdonan, in the year 1685, who told publickly to 
the whole inhabitants upon the Lord’s Day after divine service, by Father 
O’Rain, then priest of that place, That they should all flit out of that 
Isle, and plant themselves somewhere else, because that people of strange 
and different habits and arms were to come to the Isle, and to use all acts 
of hostility, as killing, burning, tirling, and deforecing of women, finally 
to discharge all that the hands of an enemy could do, but what they 
were, or whence they came, he could not tell. At the first there was no 
regard had to his words, but frequently thereafter he begged of them to 
notice what he said, otherwise they should repent it when they could not 
help it, which took such an impression upon some of his near acquaint- 
ance, as that severals, even then, some to the Isle of Cannay, some to the 
Isle of Rum, fourteen days before the enemy came thither, under the 
command of one Major Fergusori, and Captain Pottinger, whilst there 
was no word of their coming, or any fear of them conceived. In the 
month of June, 1689, this man fell sick, and Father O’Rain came to see 
him, in order to give him the benefit of absolution and extreme unction, 
attended with several of the inhabitants of the Isle, who, in the first 
place, narrowly questioned him before his friends, and begged of him to 
recat his former folly, and his vain prediction, to whom he answered, 
That they should find very shortly the truth of what he had spoken, and: 
so. he died: and within fourteen or fifteen days thereafter, 1 was eye 


witness (being then a prisoner with Captain Pottinger) to the truth of 


what he did foretell, and being before-hand well instructed of all he said, 
I did admire to see it particularly verified, especially that of the different 
habits and arms, some being clad with red coats, some with white coats 
and grenadier caps, some armed with sword and pike, and some with 
sword and musket.” 


General Stewart of Garth, in his “Sketches of the Highlanders,” 
relates a very remarkable instance of second sight, which happened in his. 
own family. His words are these :—“ Late on an autumnal evening in 
the year 1773, the son of a neighbouring gentleman came to my father’s 
house. He and my mother were from home, but several friends were in 
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the house. The young gentleman spoke little, and seemed absorbed ip 
deep thought. Soon after he arrived, he inquired for a boy of the family, 
then about three years of age. When shown into the nursery, the nurse 
was trying on a pair of new shoes, and complained that they did not fit 
the child. ‘They will fit him before he will have occasion for them,’ 
said the young gentleman. This called forth the chidings of the nurse, 
for predicting evil to the child, who was stout and healthy. When he 
returned to the party he had left in the sitting-room, who had heard of 
his observation on the shoes, they cautioned him to take care that the 
nurse did not derange his new talent of the second sight, with some 
ironical congratulations on his pretended acquirement. This brought on 
an explanation, when he told them, that as he had approached the end of 
a wooden bridge, near the house, he was astonished to see a crowd of 
people passing the bridge. Coming nearer, he observed a person carrying 
a small coffin, followed by about twenty gentlemen, all of his acquaint- 
ance—his own father and mine being of the number, with a concourse of 
the country people. He did not attempt to join, but saw them turn off 
to the right, in the direction of the church-yard, which they entered. He 
then proceeded on his intended visit, much impressed with what he had 
seen, with a feeling of awe, and believing it to have been a representation 
of the death and funeral of a child of the family. The whole received 
perfect confirmation in his mind by the sudden death of the boy the 
following night, and the subsequent funeral, which was exactly as he had 
seen. ‘This gentleman was not a professed seer. ‘This was his first and 
his last vision, and, as he told me,’ said General Stewart, ‘ it was 
sufficient.’ ” 


Here is an extract from a letter written in the seventeenth 
century by an English nobleman who travelled through the greater 
part of the Highlands, and who, before he left home, was one of 
the most sturdy unbelievers in the second sight. Lord Tarbolt wrote 
what he styles “ A Succinct Account of my Lord Tarbolt’s Relations, in 
a Letter to the Hon. Robert Boyle, Esquire, of the Predictions made by 
Seers, whereof himself was ear and eye witness.” In this letter he says: 
—‘ Sir,—I heard very much, and believed very little, of the second 
sight ; yet its being assumed by severall of great veracitie, I was induced 
to make inquirie after it in the year 1652, being confined to abide in the 
North of Scotland by the English usurpers. . . . I was travelling 
in the Highlands and a good number of servants with me, as is usual 
there. One of them going a little before me, entering into a house where 
I was to stay all night, and going hastily to the door, he suddenly stept 
back with a screech, and did fall by a stone which hit his foot. I asked 
him what the matter was, for he seemed to be very much frighted. He 
told me very seriously that I should not lodge in that house, because 
shortly a dead coffin would be carried out of it, for many were carrying of 
it when he was heard to cry. I neglected his words, and staying there, 
he said to the other servants he was sorry for it, and that surely what he 
saw would come to pass. 


“Tho’ no sick person was then there, yet the landlord died of ane 
apoplectick fit before I left the house. . . . I shall trouble you with 
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but one more, which I thought the most remarkable of any that occurred 
tome. In January 1652, Lieut.-Colonel Alexande® Muuro and I were in 
the house of one William Macleud, of Ferinlea, in the county of Ross: 
He, the landlord, and I were sitting on three chairs neir the fire ; and in 
the corner of the great chimney there were two islanders, who were that 
very night come to the house, and were related to the landlord. While 
the one of them was talking to Munro, I perceived the other to look 
oddly toward me. From his look, and his being an islander, I conjectured 
him a seer, and asked him what he stared at? He answered me by 
desiring me to rise from the chair, for it was ane unluckie one. I asked 
him why? He answered, because there is a dead man in the chair next 
tome. Well, said I, if he be in the next chair to me, I may keep mine 
own. But what is the likeness of the man? He said he was a tall man 
with a long grey coat, booted, and one of his legs hanging over the arm 
of the chair, and his head hanging dead on the other side, and his arm 
backward, as if it was broken. There was some English troops then 
quartered near that place, and there being at that time a great frost after 
a thaw, the country was covered all over with yce. Four or five of the 
English were ryding by this hous some two hours after the vision, while 
we were sitting by the fire, we heard a great noise, which proved to be 
those troopers, with the help of other servants, carrying in one of their 
number, who had a very mischievous fall, and his arm broke; and fall- 
ing frequently in swooning fits, they brought him into the hall, and set 
him on the verie chair, and in the verie posture that the seer prophecied. 
But the man did not die, though he recovered with great difficulty. 

“ Among the accounts given me by Sir Norman Maclud, there was 
one worthy of special notice, which was thus :—There was a gentleman 
in the Isle of Harris, who was always seen by the seers with an arrow in 
his thigh. Such in the isle who thought these prognostications infallible, 
did not doubt but he would be shot in the thigh before he died. Sir 
Norman told me that he heard it the subject of their discourse for many 
years. At last he died without any such accident. Sir Norman was at 
his burial at St Clement’s Church in the Harris. At the same time the 
corpse of another gentleman was brought to be buried in the verie same 
church. The friends of either came to debate who should first enter the 
church, and in a trice from. words they came to blows. One of the 
number, who was armed with a bow and arrows, let one fly among them. 
(Now, everie familie in that isle have their burial place in the church in 
stone chests, and the bodies are carried in open biers to the burial place.) 
Sir Norman having appeased the tumult, one of the arrows was found 
shot in the dead man’s thigh. To this Sir Norman was a witness. 
These are matters of fact which, I assure you, are truly related.” 

Martin, in his “ Western Islands,” writing on the second sight, says : 
—“That children see it, is plain, from their crying aloud at the very 
instant when a corpse or any other vision appears to an ordinary seer. I 
was present in a house where a child cried out of a sudden, and being 
asked the reason of it, he answered that he had seen a great white thing 
lying on the board which was in the corner, but he was not believed until 
a seer who was present told them that the child was in the right ; for, 
said he, I saw a corpse and the shroud about it, and the board will be 
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used as part of a coffin, or some way employed about a corpse ; and ac- 
cordingly it was made into a coffin, for one who was in perfect health at 
the time of the vision.” After giving many other instances of the sama 
kind, he sums up as follows :—“ Such as deny those visions give their 
assent to several strange passages in history upon the authority of his- 
torians that lived centuries before our time, and yet they deny the people 
of this generation (1703) the liberty to believe the most intimate friends 
and acquaintances, men of probity and unquestionable reputation, and of 
whose veracity they have greater certainty than we can have of any 
ancient historian.” 


The following is a well authenticated instance regarding the Rev. Mr 
Morrison, minister of the Parish of Petty, six miles from Inverness, who 
was a man of remarkable devotion, and was looked upon as a prophet. 
He had often, in vain, exhorted a wild and ungodly fisherman in his 
parish to attend the means of grace, Walking one evening near the 
manse with an acquaintance the reverend gentleman, naming the fisherman 
alluded to, said, “ Well, that poor, unhappy man has often been invited 
to attend the ordinances of the Gospel, which he will never have the 
opportunity of doing again, as he is at this moment drowned at the new 
pier of Inverness, and his body will be taken to the Gaelic Church, and 
remain there during the night.” ‘There are very minute particulars con- 
nected with this case of second sight, which were verified by the fact 
occurring ; and being mentioned in Petty, the fisherman’s relations went 
that very night to Inverness and claimed the body. The minister here 
alluded to was the Rev. John Morrison, M.A. He was admitted to Petty 
in 1759, died in 1774, and is described as “a man of great sagacity, much 
humour, and fervent piety, vulgarly supposed to have the gift of prophecy. 
He was author of some popular Gaelic songs, which he composed to a 
lady whom he had baptised in her infancy, and whom he married in 
1766.” 


Just another example on this subject. The Rev. Alex. Macgregor, 
M.A., says, in an unpublished lecture on “Superstition” :—“ A very 
remarkable instance of supernatural vision happened a good many years 
ago in a landed proprietor’s house in Skye: On a certain evening, pro- 
bably that of New Year’s Day, a large party of neighbouring ladies and 
gentlemen, with the youngsters of their families, had been invited to en- 
joy certain harmless festivities at this proprietor’s house, the lady of 
which had been absent at the time in the south, but her sons and 
daughters were at home to entertain the happy guests. After dinner, the 
junior members of the party retired to the drawing-room to amuse them- 
selves. A quadrille was set a-going, but before it had commenced, the 
figure of a lady glided along the side wall of the room, from end: to end, 
and was seen by several of those opposite to it. ‘My mother! my 
mother!’ screamed one of the young ladies of the family, and fainted. 
The vision put a sudden termination to the hilarities of the evening, but 
the most surprising fact was, that at the very time of the vision’s appear- 
ance, the lady of the house had died in a city in the south.” 


“ Na ’m biodh an ? earball na bu ruighne bhiodh mo sgialachd na 
vB fhaide.” 
( Concluded. ) 
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THE LAST SCENES OF FLORA MACDONALD’S LIFE, WITH 
A VARIETY OF COLLATERAL INCIDENTS. 


By tHe Rev. Avex. Macerecor, M.A. 





-— 


[ConTINUED. | 
On Flora’s arrival in Edinburgh, she remained with kind friends for 
about three weeks but retained her faithful valet, Niel Mac Eachain, and 
the Skye girl, Kate Macdonald, as her trusty body-guards. During her 
stay in the Scottish Metropolis, where she had been for three years pre- 
viously prosecuting her education, she lived very much in privacy. She 
was, in short, wearied with the amount of attention paid to her. From 
Edinburgh she made the best of her way to Inverness, where she had some 
respected friends, who made her their guest for about ten days. At that 
remote period the public high roads betwixt Inverness and Skye had not 
been formed, and the only access to that Island was by rough riding-paths 
over the intervening hills and dales. Hugh Macdonald, Flora’s step- 
father at Armadale, in Skye, sent a horse and saddle all the way to Inver- 
ness, to convey her to her mother’s hiouse.* 


She arrived in safety, and was affectionately received by her fond mo- 
ther. She complained of nothing particularly except her fingers, which 
were blistered and bleeding from holding the bridle, on such a rough and 
lengthened journey. After satisfying her mother with full and particular 
details of all her adventures and perils, she took leave of her for a time, 
that she might once more have the pleasure of visiting Lady Clanranald 
at Ormiclade, and her brother at Milton, in Uist. Nearly two months 
had, however, elapsed before She accomplished this journey, in consequ- 
ence of detentions by the way. She visited her friends at Scalpa, Raasay, 
Scorribreck, Kingsburgh, Flodigarry, and specially at Monkstadt, where 
Lady Margaret and Sir Alexander Macdonald rejoiced at her appearance, 
On her arrival at Scorribreck, near Portree, where she parted with the 
Prince, Mr Nicolson, tenant of Scorribreck, and his lady, welcomed her 
with marked enthusiasm. After a stay there of a few days, Mr Nicolson 
invited a large party of the neighbouring ladies and gentlemen to the hos- 
pitable house of Scorribreck to have the pleasure of meeting the dis- 
tinguished stranger. Amongst the rest was Major Allan Macdonald 
(Ailean a’ Chnoic), who had, by a cunning device, arrested Flora’s friend, 





* Our heroine’s stepfather, as already said, resided near Armadale Castle, Lord Mac« 
donald’s seat, in the Parish of Sleat, in Skye. He was in Uist commanding a party ot 
Militia at the time of Flora’s departure from that Island. He was a Jucobite at beart, 
and therefore favourable to the Prince. In consequence of this, as already stated, he fur- 
nished Flora with a passport for herself, and Betty Burke, and the whole crew of the 
boat, to enable them to cross the Minch to Skye. Hugh was one of the most powerful 
men of his clan. We was blind of an eye, which he lost by the branch of a tree, when a 
mere youth ; hence he was called Uisdean Cam Mac Shoirle Mhic Sheumais Mhoir Mhic 
Dhomhnuill Ghuirm Oig,and was the seventh in lineal descent from Domhnull Gorm Mor, 
who lost his life by a barbed arrow that pierced his thigh, and was aimed from the bat- 
tlement of Eileandonnan Castle in Kintail, Hugh hardly ever met with his equal in 
wrestling, and other feats of strength, 
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Donald Macleod of Galtrigal, and was the cause of his imprisonment. On 
the Major’s entering the drawing-room, and receiving the ordinary gratu- . 
lations of the company, he held out his hand to Flora, whereupon she 
tartly expressed herself in these terms,—“ Yes, Sir, I give you my hand, 
but not entirely with my heart. I wish to show all courtesy to the pro- 
fession which you have disgraced by a low and base stratagem, utterly un- 
worthy of the conduct of a soldier, of a Highlander, and of a gentlemen !” 
This piquant repartee, for a moment, paralysed the whole company, and 
the gallant Major silently retired to a corner of the room. It was only on 
one @ther occasion that the equable temper of our distinguished heroine 
was ever known to be ruffled, and that was at the instance of the Prince 
himself. When all preparations had been made at the place where his 
Royal Highness was concealed at Corrodale for his hazardous passage to 
Skye, he continually insisted on his friend, Captain O’Neal’s accompany- 
ing him in the boat, from the Island. At this juncture, Flora smartly re- 
plied that such a proposal was utterly impracticable. The Prince, not- 
withstanding, still persisted in his unreasonable demand. At length, 
Flora, becoming somewhat indignant at his continued pertinaciousness, 
sharply replied, and said, “If your Royal Highness insist upon a step so 
very imprudent and unreasonable, I must deem it my duty to relinquish 
the enterprise at once. Your Royal Highness may immediately observe, 
that as I procured passports for three persons only—for myself, and ser- 
vant, and my mother’s spinning-maid—the attempt for a fourth to escape 
without a passport, and especially Captain O’ Neal, so well known to every 
officer it soldier, would unquestionably jeopardise the lives of the 
whole.” This prudent reasoning of Flora was at once satisfactory. The 
Prince was silenced, and Captain O’ Neal was left behind. 

After some other visits to respectable families in the neighbourhood 
of Portree, where all were delighted to see her, Flora resorted to the man- 
sion-house* of Kingsburgh, the residence of her future father-in-law, Mr 
Alexander Macdonald, but found on her arrival that the old gentleman, 
who had but lately returned from his imprisonment in Edinburgh Castle, 
had gone to Flodigarry, in the north end of Skye, where his son, Allan, 
resided. Flodigarry, which is a beautiful and romantic place, was rented 
at the time by Allan, and is about sixteen miles distant from Kingsburgh, 
The scenery around it is exceedingly grand. The low grounds are studded 
with small natural tumuli, grass-covered and green, which are probably 
the results of ancient glaciers or some such convulsions of Nature. Above 
it are the serrated towering cliffs of the far-famed Quiraing, frowning 
in their stern majesty, and in appearance baffling the attempts of the eager 
tourist to approach them. To ‘he east, the broad Sound or Gairloch, with 
Loch Staffin and its little Isle, lie fully in view; while on the opposite 
coast, the Gairloch hills, in successive vistas, and the projecting Seann- 
Rudha, are seen stretching away in soft and distant perspective. Close 





* It may appear strange to many that the mansion-house of Kinzsburgh, where the 
Prince, Dr Johnson, Boswell, and many others, shared of its hospitality, was merely a 
heath-thatched cottage, surrounded by a few trees. At that period, it is said, that there 
were only three slated houses in the Islaud, comes Armadale and Dunvegan Castles, 
and one of the three was a prison, The thatched houses were warm, comfortable, and 
well furnished, 
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at hand, the Bay of Steinscholl presents itself, with its rough boulder- 
strewn shore to resist the fury of the Atlantic waves, while a little farther 
on the eye rests upon the basaltic walls of Garafad, shivered into ghastly 
shapes, and cloven into huge gorges and fissures, which resound by the 
thundering roll of the dashing waves. In short, Flodigarry, the home of 
our heroine for many years, is a spot of rare beauty. 


After a short stay at this romantic place, impatient to see Lady Mar- 
garet, she set off on horseback, and in a little more than an hour, arrived 
at the residence of her chief at Monkstadt. She was warmly embraced 
by her Ladyship, with whom Flora was always a great favourite. Close 
to Monkstadt, on the sea-beach, at a place called Kilbride, is a cave where 
the Prince was concealed for a night on his arrival from the Long Island. 
On that eventful occasion, Flora left his Royal Highness and the boat- 
crew in the cave, and hastened to walk a few hundred yards to the man- 
sion-house, where she had a private interview with Lady Margaret, and 
where arrangements were made for conducting the Prince next day in 
safety to Kingsburgh. Flora was only a few days at Monkstadt when she 
was taken suddenly and seriously ill. Lady Margaret became painfully 
alarmed, and despatched an express for Sir Alexander, who was at the 
time on a visit at Dunvegan Castle. Without a moment’s delay, the only 
medical man at the time in the Island was sent for, and the first illness 
under which the devoted young lady had ever been known to suffer, 
caused much anxiety in the whole family. Fortunately, however, before 
either Sir Alexander or the medical attendant had arrived, the invalid had 
a favourable turn, and eventually recovered almost as speedily as she had 
taken ill. During her stay at Monkstadt, which lasted over three weeks, 
the house was frequented by many visitors and guests. Sir Alexander, 
in honour of his fair namesake, got up a splendid banquet, to which all 
the principal families in the Island had been invited, together with a num- 
ber of the Government officers still sojourning about Skye. The festivities 
on this occasion extended over four days, when high and low were enter- 
tained in a manner that did credit to the friendly generosity of the great 
MacDhomhnuill, Lord of the Isles. Flora’s brother from Milton, in Uist, 
was of the party, as well as Clanranald and his lady. 


It was on this occasion that arrangements were made, chiefly by Lad 
Margaret, for the marriage of her friend Flora, with Allan Macdonald, 
old Kingsburgh’s son. For some years before then, when Flora and her 
intended were in their teens, it was well known to their friends that an 
attachment existed between them. Lady Margaret, at a friendly party in 
her house one evening, conversed freely and jocularly about this alliance, 
Her Ladyship said, in her well-known frank and affable manner, that 
about-to-be married couples were always subjects for speculation, and that 
on this occasion she was likewise to speculate a little herself. One thing, 
she said, was apparent, that they resembled one another in tempers, cha- 
racters, and ages—that even they resembled one another in person—and 
that, consequently, they were no doubt intended for one another. Flora, 
whose features were characterised by firm decision, tinged with thought- 
fulness, modestly replied, that the step her Ladyship alluded to was the 
most important in a woman’s life; but that in regard to the proposals 
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made, while she had no objections to them, as Mr Allan possessed the 
esteem of all who knew him, yet, for various reasons, she could not think 
of the event taking place for two or three years to come. The fact was 
that Flora’s judgment was of a practical kind, and her prudence possessed 
a masculine strength, while tempered with feminine delicacy. She 
knew well that the nature of old Kingsburgh’s duties as a public function- 
ary, however honourable, caused him considerable embarrassment, owing 
to his absence in Edinburgh Castle for a whole year, and that Allan’s 
affairs would naturally be similarly affectel. She had, therefore, a pre- 
sentiment that troubles and anxieties might henceforth fall to her lot, and 
that it was a prudent resolution to delay their intended union for some 
indefinite time to come. Flora’s remarks were found to be too true, and 
consequently the important matter was no longer pressed. Shortly there- 
after Flora bade farewell to Lady Margaret and Sir Alexander, and took 
her passage with her brother in a wherry to his residence at Milton in the 
Long Island. 


There is nothing remarkable to be related in the history of our heroine 
for upwards of two years. During that period she spent her time in fre- 
quent visitations to Lady Clanranald at Ormidale, and other respectable 
families in the Long Island. On several occasions she crossed to Skye, 
to wait upon her friends at Monkstadt, and particularly so to pass months 
on end with her mother at Armadale. At length the time appointed for 
her marriage had arrived, and this event, so important to her, took place 
at Flodigarry, on the 6th November 1750. It is almost superfluous to 
say that the wedding festivities were conducted on a large scale, and lasted 
for the greater part of a week. The company was unusually numerous, 
and consisted of almost all the gentlemen in Skye and the Long Island, 
and many of them with their ladies. The bride looked remarkably well, 
and was rubed in a dress of Stuart tartan, with which she was presented 
when in London by a lady friend, on condition that she would wear it at 
her marriage. All present admired the calm, modest demeanour of the 
bride, who was, in the bard’s appropriate words :— 


A Fhionnaghail chaoimh ck apaitenh, 
Ss tu sgathan gach maighdinn, 

’*S an reul iuil tha ‘toirt svillse 
Dhoibh dh’ oidhche ’s do lo, 

’S oigh uasal air chinnte, 

An ribhinn ghlan og 

De Chlann ombouill do rireadh, 

An ribbinn ghlan og ; 

*S gur ailleagan ciatach 

An ribhinn ghlan og. 


The furnishing of accommodation for such a vast assemblage was both 
amusing and romantic. An immense barn was fitted up for gentlemen’s 
sleeping berths, and a similar place for the ladies, while a temporary pavi- 
lion was reared, and roofed with heather, to serve alike as a banquetting- 
hall and a ball-room. It may be remarked, that the expenses connected 
with displays of this description, would naturally be looked upon as ruin- 
ous to the parties immediately interested—but nothing of the kind. The 
customs of the country in those days prevented every thing of this sort. 
On occasions of such festivities, even when the parties interested in them 
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were well-to-do, the practice was that the guests privately contributed, as 
each thought proper, to the cellars and larders of the parties about to be 
made happy. In this way all the creature comforts ef every description, 
solid and liquid, were furnished on a scale of abundance which was. in- 
deed extravagant, and more than sufficient, on every occasion to serve the 
company, should it be requisite, three times over ! 


After this happy union, Mr and Mrs Macdonald spent several years 
in domestic felicity at Flodigarry, where some of their children were born, 
Old Kingsburgh by this time had become aged and frail, and having 
eventually gone the way of all living, was succeeded by his son, Allan, 
who removed from Flodigarry to Kingsburgh. Flora, in consequence, 
became the lady of the mansion wherein the Prince was sheltered for a 
night several years before. Kingsburgh was not a private estate or pro- 
perty, as many supposed, but a large farm which was given to the family 
by the proprietor, Sir Alexander Macdonald, at a nominal rent. 

Allan Macdonald is said to have been one of the most handsome and 
powerful Highlanders of his clan, and one who was possessed of all the 
me of body and mind which constitute the real gentleman. Boswell 

escribes him as one “who was completely the figure of a gallant High- 
lander, exhibiting the graceful mien and manly looks which our popular 
Scotch song has justly attributed to that character. He had his tartan 
plaid thrown around him, a large blue bonnet, with a knot of black ribbon 
like a cockade, a brown short coat, a tartan waistcoat with gold buttons, 
a blueish philebeg, and tartan hose. He had jet-black hair, tied behind, 
and was a large stately man, with a steady sensible countenance.” 


Such is the manner in which Boswell has described the man to whom 
the gallant Flora yielded her hand and her heart in the thirtieth year of 
her age. Having removed to Kingsburgh, where she spent a considerable 
part of her matrimonial life, she often reflected on the fact that it was the 
domicile where she had found one night’s rest for the unfortunate fugitive, 
for whom sbe suffered so much, and also the house where she and her 
husband hospitably entertained Dr Johnson, and his friend Boswell, while 
on their Highland tour in 1773, a tour of which Courtney says :— 


We see the Rambler, with fastidious smile, 

Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad Isle ; 
But when the heroic tale of Flora charms, 
Decked in a kilt, he wields a Chieftain’s arms ; 
The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain, 

And Samuel sings, The King shall have his ain / 


The great moralist was evidently much gratified with his reception at this 
hospitable mansion. He asked Flora as a special favour to be allowed to 
sleep in the bed which was occupied by the unfortunate Prince, which 
was cheerfully granted. And not only so, but Flora added, to the great 
gratification of her learned guest, that he would be furnished with the 
identical sheets on which the Prince had lain. The learned gentleman, 
who was not at all times easily pleased, was greatly delighted with the 
kind attention and unobtrusive demeanour of his distinguished hostess, 
He described her as “A woman of middle stature, soft features, gentle 
manners, and elegant presence.” This was a great compliment from one 


who could not flatter. In a letter to his friend, Mrs Thrale, he expressed 
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himself in these words:—“Flora told me, she thought herself honoured 
by my visit ; and I am sure, whatever regard she bestowed upon me, was 
liberally repaid. If thou likest her opinion, thou wilt praise her virtues.” 


In the morning on which Johnson left the mansion of Kingsburgh, 
a slip of paper was found on his toilet table, with these Latin words 
written in pencil :—Quantum cedat virtutibus aurum; which Boswell 
translated in these terms:—“ With virtue weighed, what worthless trash 
is gold!” This was undoubted high praise from the pen of the learned, 
but often prejudiced moralist ! 

Such as feel an interest in this subject will find no small pleasure in 
perusing “ Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” in which many 
minute particulars are given relative to the Prince and his friends at Kings- 
burgh, as well as to the visit of Johnson to that quarter. That “Journal” 
is rendered doubly interesting, by a great variety of learned and valuable 
notes which are appended to it, by the powerful, graphic pen of our wor- 
thy and learned townsman, Dr Carruthers. i 

At the time of this visit of Johnson and his friend to the Hebrides, 
it could no longer be concealed that Kingsburgh in the face of all his en- 
deavours to the contrary, had become greatly embarrassed in his pecuni- 
ary matters. This arose from no mismanagement or extravagance on his 

art, or on the part of his prudent wife, but from heavy losses which Old 
Kingsburgh sustained in means and property, owing to the part he took 
in the Prince’s cause, and to his removal from the personal management 
of his affairs by a year’s seclusion in Edinburgh. ‘The aged gentleman’s 
losses and liabilities becamé great, and, in cousequence, he was much dis- 
heartened ; and to add to his misfortunes, he was deprived of the remun- 
erative management, as factor of his Chieftain’s extensive estates. 

In these distressing matters, Allan became naturally entangled, as his 
father’s representative. At that particular period, many respect- 
able families from Skye had emigrated to America, uwing to a general de- 
pression in the price of cattle, and other untoward causes. Allan became 
determined to follow his countrymen across the Atlantic, with his wife 
and family, in the hope of repairing his fortune, and of rendering himself 
independent. The embarrassments of her husband only tended to show 
the true nobleness of Flora’s character. She who had risked her life with 
her Prince was ready and willing to sacrifice everything for a husband’s 
comfort, and to accompany him to whatever quarter of the world it might 
be expected that fortune might yet smile upon the ruined family. Con- 
sequently, in the month of August 1774, Kingsburgh and family sailed 
from Campbelton, Kintyre, to North Carolina, in the ship Baliol. 

They had a favourable voyage to the Western World. As the time 
of their departure from Scotland was known in Carolina, they were anxi- 
ously expected and joyfully received on their arrival. Flora’s fame pre- 
ceded her for years ; and her countrymen, of whom there were hundreds 
in the colony, felt proud of her presence among them. Various demon- 
strations on a large scale, were made to welcome the far-famed lady to the 
American territory. Soon after her landing, a large ball was given in her 
honour at Wilmington, where she was gratified by the great attention paid 
to her daughter, Anne, then entering into womanhood, and a young lady 
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of surpassing beauty. An American gentleman, speaking of Flora’s re- 
ception cn this occasion, has said, that “on her arrival at Cross-Creek she 
received a truly Highland welcome from her old neighbours and kinsfolk, 
who had crossed the Atlantic years before her. The strains of the Piob- 
aireachd, and the martial airs of her native land, greeted her on her ap- 
proach to the capital of the Scotch Settlement. In that village she re- 
mained for some time visiting and receiving visits from friends, while her 
husband went to the western part of Cumberland in quest of land.” Many 
families of distinction pressed upon her to make their dwellings her home, 
but she respectfully declined, preferring, of course, a settled place of her 
own. She spent about half-a-year at Cameron’s Hill, in Cumberland, 
where she and her family were regular worshippers in a Presbyterian 
Church at Long Street, under the pastoral care of an old countryman, the 
Rev. Mr Macleod. 


In 1775, her daughter, Anne,* became the*wife of Major Alexander 
Macleod of Glendale, Moore County, a gallant youth and a.Skyeman, who 
subsequently distinguished himself in the European wars, and rose to the 
rank of Major-Generabin the British service. Mrs Major-General Macleod 
(that is, Flora’s daughter, Anne) departed this life in the house of her 
daughter, Miss Mary, at the village of Stein, in Skye, in 1834. She was 
a highly accomplished old lady, who delighted to give minute details of 
all the adventures of her distinguished mother. She had a son, an officer 
in the army. Happening to have been at Fort-George on the occasion of 
a Northern Meeting Ball at Inverness, which he attended, a dispute arose 
between Glengarry and himself, which caused a duel, in which poor Mac- 
leod was killed. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE PROPHECIES OF THE BRAHAN SEER.—This work, by the Editor of 
the Celtic Magazine, has now been issued, and is being rapidly bought up. The whole 
remaining issue has been bought, in sheets, by John Noble, bookseller, Inverness, to 
whom parties wishing to secure copies should at once apply, as only a limited number 
has been printed. A sufficient number of copies has been retained to supply those who 
have already subscribed, 





* The writer of this article was furnished, to a great extent, with the fac's given, 
from the lips of Flora’s daughter, the said Mrs Major-General Macleod, as well as from 
the diction of old men in Skye. James Banks, Esq., Fayetteville, N.C., also contributed 
largely. to the account of Flora’s American advent ures, 
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DEFENCE OF THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE GAELIC 
LANGUAGE.* : 
By THE LATE JoHN Mackenzie or “Tae Beauties or GaELio Poetry.” 
a, 


Arter having perused the second part of the letter of “ Gathelus,” which 
appeared in your paper of the 24th August, I can hardly find anything 
new in it. There is in it great display, to be sure ; but, with the ex- 
ception of a little petulance and personality, it is almost, in all other 
respects, merely the old story over again, ¢ e., a second and revised edition 
of the famous circular. Although I am at liberty to defend myself with 
the same weapon by which I am attacked, still I do not think that my 
cause shall be greatly promoted by my having recourse to abusive or 
vifuperative language. Lest “ Gathelus” should suppose, however, that 
T am altogether destitute of “pluck,” I shall let him have a hit in his 
own style by and bye. Up to the very moment of my penning these 
lines, I know not who “ Gathelus” is. I cannot therefore be personal, 
I disclaim every feeling of hostility towards the man, but I am hostile, 
and shall be hostile, to his manner of maiming, and mangling, and” mutr- 
dering the Gaelic language. 

All who feel any interest in the present question may rest satisfied 
that the proposed innovations of “ Gathelus,” alias the Glasgow Celtic 
Society, are mere utopianism, and that they shall ultimately evaporate in 
smoke—not such smoke as would “set a steam-vessel a-going on the 
Campsie hills” ; but such as shall not have power sufficient to move the 
thistles’ down, or to agitate a feather upon a duck-pond. Although the 
Society disclaimed the circular, there is strong internal evidence to lead 
to the conclusion that the writer of the circular is also the framer of the 
Society’s advertisement, offering prizes for the four best essays on the 
Orthography of the Gaelic Language. In the advertisement they dis- 
avowed all connection with the circular, but it came out afterwards, that 
not only had one of the members and founders of the Society some con- 
nection with the circular, but that he was actually, and truly, the father 
thereof. When the Society sent forth their disavowal, I do not believe 
that many of them were aware that they had an Achan in the camp. It 
is only bare justice to give the majority of the members credit for pure 

upright intentions. Whatever might be the motives of a few, we 
het, ieve that, those of the majority were disinterested, and benevolent 
Highlanders are.in general: greatly indebted to Glasgow. livery “ True 
Highlander” must therefore feel sorry, that any of the true friends of the 
Highlands i in that city should be misled by two or three notoriety-seeking 
Aphovators, 
ae perceive, sir, that your politeness to the Highlander has made 
‘¢ Gathelus” call your judgment into question. So independent a thinker 
‘as lie is, ought surely to allow to others a little of what he so largely 





* MS. found among his papers and addressed to the Editor of the Scots’ Times, 
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arrogates fur himself—I mean the right of private opinion. The gentleman 
must certainly have received some unpardonable affront from the dictionary 
manufacturers. If not, he must have a design upon the credulity and 
gullibility of the public. Perhaps the most charitable construction of his 
conduct is to suppose, that his temerity having urged him on in his 
“ vandalism ” too far now for an honourable retreat, he has magnanimously 
resolved to succeed in the avur, or perish in the orrp. 


Although I were able, it would occupy too much of your time and 
your paper to notice particularly the different rounds fought so magnifi- 
cently by this valiant man of Gath. In his own opinion, no doubt, your 
“corr-aesp-eond-aint” has “und-aidh-spiut-aebladh” proved that the 
orthography of the Gaelic language is most “ prep-eost-oer-eous” ; and 
that every true Highlander ought to “comh-op-cer-eatae” with him in 
crushing a system so very absurd, You are aware, sir, that it is ill to 
recognise éven our friends if disguised in vizors, and in the costume of 
strangers. I dare say, Mr Editor, you think you would make rather a 
droll appearance yourself in the habit either of a Mandarin or of a 
Janissary ; or, to come nearer home, do you not suppose that the language 
of our neighbours the French would look rather outre were it rigged out 
in the style of John Bull? Would not the exhibition of it, under such a 
garb, affright even Monsieur himself, and extort many a grimace and 
Nong-tong-paw (N’entends pas) from him? Would he not curse both 
Shang-Bull-e-le-sang-culott (Jean Bull, et les sans culoties) for thus dis- 
figuring and murdering his language? If it be asked “why the ortho- 
graphy of Gaclie does not appear as smooth and intelligible to a stranger 
as that of his own tongue?” I[ do not think the question deserves a better 
answer than “ Why are not Gaelic sounds as intelligible to a Cockney as* 


those of English!” I leave it with the public, to decide whether or not 
the English words which “ Gathelus” has caricatured, and shrouded 
under the obscurity of our Highland “mist,” be not still as easy to 


be recognised as a first-rate Bond Street dandy would be, supposing him 
to be clad in bonnet, plaid, philabeg, hose, and cuarans., 


It were certainly very convenient that all mankind would consent to 
speak but one language, as well as use the same symbols, as signs of their 
ideas. Such a consummation, however, cannot reasonably be looked for 
on this side the millenium. The art of printing has bestowed a kind of 
immortality upon the Babel of languages that has overspread the earth. 
Before the invention of printing, conquerors could kill languages, as well 
as the people who spoke them. In the present state of the world, we 
know not a better plan for compassing the ruin and extinction of a 
language than to comply with the requisitions of “ Gathelus,” viz., to un- 
settle its orthography, and set it to float loose on the tide of oral corrup- 
tion. Were this done to the Gaelic, I have not the least doubt but tha‘ 
after the lapse of a century or two, the “Old Lady” might be foun 
dizened out in the first style of English fashion, without a shred of the 
tartan to be seen about her. Whether this would, or would not, be a. 
“ political advantage,” is not the present question. For all the purposes 
to which it is likely the Gaelic language shall ever be made subservient, 


I am convinced its present condition is abundantly adequate. The Eng- 
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lish has obtained so great an ascendancy, that the very existence of 
Gaelic is extremely precarious. From the measure of favour bestowed on 
its only periodical, we can safely prognosticate that few future geniuses 
shall employ Gaelic writing as the vehicle for conveying instruction or 
amusement to their countrymen. It is merely a rheturical flourish to 
talk to us of the “ flourishing of Gaelic literature.” With such as have 
flowers to rear, it is only the want of any other soil that could induce 
them to cast their seed in a Gaelic soil. The beauty of some English 
flowers may tempt us to transplant them. We may have a few transla- 
tions, and those few in one department only ; but it is visionary for one 
moment to indulge the hope that any original works of genius shall make 
their first appearance in Gaelic as long as the English monopolizes all the 
intelligence, wealth, and patronage of our country. While I entertain 
those sentiments, I have the highest veneration for my mother tongue, 
It is a peculiarly nervous, energetic, and expressive language. It is, not- 
withstanding, now the language of but a limited population. In com- 
merce it is proscribed. From almost every department of science it is 
excluded ; most of our nobles disdain to speak it ; and it receives few 
favours from king or courtier. Those, and not the “ myteriousness, 
perplexity, or barbarity of its orthography,” are some of the causes that 
exclude the hope of our ever seeing, or believing that any other shall ever 
see, “ literature flourish ” in Gaelic. 

But to return from this digression, let me observe that although in 
Gaelic: we use eighteen of the Roman characters, the same letters are not 
always equipollent in Gaelic and English. Several letters have certain 
modifications of sound, which I know not how I should represent by any 
possible combination of the Roman letters, or indeed of any letters, with 
which I am acquainted. Hence arises the necessity of our having recourse 
to modifying vowels to qualify the powers of certain consonants. 
“Gathelus” has instructed us all as far as regards the linguals /, n, 7, 
Besides, some consonants, and some combinations of consonants, have 
powers different from what they have in English. For instance, in 
articulating d and ¢, we protrude the point of the tongue a little beyond 
the teeth, which no Englishman does, I question strongly if “ Gathelus” 
could find one Englishman, from the point of Cornwall to the Scottish 
border, that could articulate properly the power of the combination gh in 
the words laogh (calf) and geagh (goose), In youth, our organs of speech 
accommodate themselves easily to the sounds which we are in the habit 
of hearing and of pronouncing. A young bird, taken early from the nest, 
will readily acquire the song of a bird of quite a different species, It. is 
reasonable to believe that our organs of speech receive a peculiar confor- 
mation.from the sounds to which, in early life, we are habituated ;,s0 
that, in maturer years, we experience a difficulty in pronouncing sounds 
to which our organs had not been previously formed, This difficulty is, 
in many cases, insuperable. We have heard, indeed, of what the per- 
severance of Demosthenes has been able to achieve. Notwithstanding, 
were a full-grown Saxon set to learn Gaelic, we strongly suspect. he 
would not.only be under the necessity of putting pebbles into his mouth, 
but into, his, throat and nostrils also, ere he could acquire, the ‘true 
pronunciation. I have known public speakers of Gaelic, after many years’ 
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practice, so wofully deficient in pronunciation, that they were scarcely, 
tolerable—scarcely intelligible; and there is reason to fear they shall 
continue so until the end of the chapter. I have known exceptions, but 
youth is the only time for acquiring our nasal, guttural, and aspirate 
sounds, correctly. ‘“Gathelus” knows that it would be quite preposter- 
ous to attempt pronouncing Gaelic like Beurla chruaidh Shasunnach, 
He knows that no Highlander, unacquainted with English, can pronounce 
properly the English words which he has caricatured, in whatever way 
they may be written. The Highlander can pronounce them agreeably to 
the orthography of Gaelic, but not conformably to the pronunciation of 
English. Is it not a trick, then, t» write them in imitation of the rule of 
“Caol ri caol”? Should the Highlander pronounce them as they are 
written by “Gathelus,” they would be neither Gaelic nor English, but 
specimens of a hermaphrodite tongue, which “Gathelus” has conceived 
but not yet brought tothe birth. The specimens, sir, are mere caricatures, 
drawn purposely to raise a clamour against Gaelic, among such’ people 
as do not understand it. They are caricatures distorted and aggravated 
in limbs and feature, in order to give strangers a strange idea of our 
language, and to estrange them for ever from every consideration of it, as 
a barbarous thing beneath their notice. This is the treatment which our 
venerable tongue sometimes receives from certain bunglers, who, make 
their’bread by murdering it. “Gathelus” cannot produce, from within 
the compass of Gaelic, as a written language, an equal number of Gaelic 
words, so heavily loaded with unnecessary letters, as the foregoing English 
specimens. There is no quiescent final vowel in Caelic, and still he has 
treated us with two in “ comh-op-cer-eatae.” And what is the sense ‘of 
giving us a tripthong in the last syllable of the word “ prep-eost-oer- 
eous,” when the Gaelic syllable is represents the pronunciation, and is 
at the same time agreeable to the rule of correspondents? Instead of 
picking out of the English the most commodious terms for caricature that 
he could find, it had been more satisfactory had he drawn his materials 
from the Gaelic itself, and then told us how he would remedy the per 
nicious effects of the rule of broad and small. He has done this, indeed, 
in a few instances, but in those few his examples do not at all-cut stich'a 
dash as his English vocables in the Highland dress. This is a mere ruse 
de guerre, suggested, no doubt, by the “ little General ” who is at the head 
of the literary insurrection at Glasgow. ‘“Gathelus” tells us, he ‘would 
not write “treabhaiche,” “troich,” but it is evident from his manner of 
‘writing other words, such as “claidh,” for “claidheamh,” and “ cora” 
for ‘‘comhradh” (vide advertisement), that he is less master of the . 
orthoepy than he is of the orthography of Gaelic. Therefore it is that he 
is so keen to get the orthography accommodated to his gibberish. “His 
Gaelic spelling of English words cannot, in writing, appear more grotesque 
or ridiculous in the eyes of a Saxon than his English method of ‘writing 
Gaelic words does in the eyes of a Highlander. “Gathelus” seems’not 
to recolleet that in every living language there is a double pronunciation 
—the ‘colloquial and the solemn; the former fluctuating and unsteady, 
the latter comparatively permanent and fixed. We should like to know 
to which of the two “ Gathelus ” intends’ to adapt his new orthography. 
Had “Gathelus” been ‘consistent with himself in’his exposure of the rule 
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of “Caol ri caol,” and written his “aginn” and “egluis ” conformably to 
the analogy of English orthography, conjointly with his own intended 
improvements, we should then have agginn and eggluss. To write the 
words so would confer no boon upon Gaelic, for it would only be a 
discarding of two or three vowels, in order to make room for as many 
consonants. I have already remarked that many can censure, who can- 
not, improve, a language, nor anything else. The orthography of no 
language is independent of improvement—that is to say, the orthography 


of no language is absolutely perfect. It would therefore be an exorbitant ) 


demand upon any lexicographer to require from him an answer to every 
captious or futile objection which cavillers might start against his method 
of writing words. ‘“Gathelus” says that in orthography sound is the 
principal thing to be attended to. Query: the sounds of what district? 
“ The real object and use of orthography,” says he, “ is to convey to us a 
just idea of sound.” Dr Johnson, fully as good authority as “ Gathelus,” 


says, “‘this would be to measure by a shadow, or to take that (viz., sound) 
for a model or standard which is changing while we apply it.” Surely 
in a written language it is of greater importance that it should speak more 
distinctly to our eyes than to our ears. We have heard a creat deal about 
the absurdity of using ¢he rule of correspondents, but really it is too late 
now to draw this long thread out of the tartan. Whate ver the Saxon 
may think of it, in our eyes it is no great blemish. “‘ Gathelus” would 
take it away, but it is questionable if he could substitute a better. 


Whether is it better to have a defective rule, than no rule at all? While 
the language continued without a standard (may we not hazard the con- 
jecture, that), this rule seryed it much the same purpose as a catch does 
a ship that has got no bower-anchor. 


(Io be Continued.) 








THE KING OF THE PICTS’ PALACE NEAR THE RIVER NESS.—It was in 
the year 565, two years after he Janded at Iona, that Columba appears to have crossed 
the great mountain barrier of Dramalban and made his way to the court of King Brude 
(or Bradi), whiose royal palace was situated near the river Ness. It is usually stated in 
the looal/ guide books that Adamnan (the biographer of Columba) places King Brude’s 

palace, ad jostium) Nese—at the mouth of the Ness. No such expression, however, 
paws in Adamnan. The only indication he gives is that it was near the river Nesa, 
but-not on it. Dr Reeves came to the conclusion that it must be identified with the 
vitrified fort of Craig Phadrick, about two miles west of the river. It seems, however, 
unlikely that in the sixth century the royal palace should have been in a vitrified fort, 
on the top of a rocky bill nearly 500 feet high, and it is certainly inconsistent with the 
narrative that Co'umba should have had to ascend such an eminence to reach it. There 
is, however, about.a mile south-west of Inverness a gravelly ridge called Torvean. Part 
of this ridge is encircled with ditches and ramparts, as if it formed an ancient ‘hill fort, 
and at its base, along which the Caledonian Canal has been carried, a massive silver 
chain was discovered in the year 1808, Torvean seems to offer a more natural site if it 
is not to be fought for on the other side of the river, which may be inferred from the 
fact that ‘the only time Adamnan notices Columba going by land ao 35 of sailing-dow 
Loch; Negs, be went on the north side of the luke, and then he ap to have cross 
the river ; in which case it may have been on the eminence east oe called the 
Crown, where tradition places its oldest castle. King Brude was converted to Christi- 
anity by Columba, and lived nineteen years ae * the saint’s visit, dying in his palace 
near the river Ness, in the year 684. His s' Gartnaidh, to the eaten 
of the southern Picts, and had his royal seat at at Abernethy, on the Tay.—Skene’s © 
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CAWDOR CASTLE. 
eae ae ee 


On the banks of a Highland burn, which falls into the Nairn river somé’ 
five miles from the town of Nairn, and fifteen from Inverness, stands 
Castle Cawdor, perhaps the best extant specimen of the baronial castle of 
the olden time. Its central tower is the oldest portion of the structure. 
On its east side, commanded by loop holes, is a small court, through 
which the visitor is ushered by an old drawbridge across a moat. The 
drawbridge, raised by chains attached to beams resting on the court wall, 
gives ingress through gateways secured by wooden bars. The staircase, 
the iron gate,—brought from Lochindorb—the great baronial kitchen, 
partly hewn out of the rock, the massive tower walls, the ample stone 
mantlepieces, carved with quaint devices, the old furniture, and particul- 
arly the old mirrors and tapestry, carry one back many a long year into 
the social life of the past. Of the building of the castle. there is a tradi- 
tionary tale. In the dungeon of the castle there is the stem of a hawthorn 
tree, and tradition says that the noble builder was decided as to the posi- 
tion of his intended home by turning adrift an ass loaded with a chest 
full of gold, and noting the spot on which the animal rested, which was 
the third hawthorn tree from which he started. That tree is still in the 
dungeon, the chest itself is a part of the Castle relics, and when friends 
wish prosperity to the family, they do so in the words, “ Freshness to the 


hawthorn tree of Cawdor.” The tapestry on the walls was purchased in 
Arras in 1682, and brought by ship from Bruges to Dysart and Leith, 
and thence to Findhorn, It is eurious to note that one of the grotesque 
figures on the mantlepiece, dated 1510, is that of a fox smoking, and 
that, too, a veritable cutty pipe, while the introduction of tobacco by Sir 
Walter Raleigh did not occur til! 1585. After the battle of Culloden, the 
famous Lord Lovat was concealed in the roof of the Castle, but finding 
his enemies becoming too numerous within the building, he let himself 
down over the wall by a rope, when he escaped only to be taken in a 
hollow tree in an island (Loch Morar), was thereafter carried to London, 
tried, condemned, and beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 9th of April 1747, 
in the 80th year of his age: 


Shakspere’s imperishable tragedy of Macbeth, founded upon a fictitious 
narrative which Hollinshed copied from Boece, has immortalized the name 
of Cawdor. Local tradition insisted on showing, until lately, the room 
in which the grooms were’ laid— 


Those of his chamber, ‘as it beeava had done’t 
Their fount and faces: pid all badged with blood, 
So were theit daggers, bh un wiped we fuund 
Upon their pillows, 
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The very blood-marks upon the wood work were also shown as evidence 
of Dunean’s assassination by Macbeth, and this, too, in the face of the 
fact that the license was granted by James IE, to erect the tower in which 
the tragedy was supposed to have taken place. 

The myth has now disappeared locally, a fire having taken place afew 
years ago, which destroyed the woodwork. 

It is now an aceredited piece of history that neither in Cawdor nor in 
Macbeth’s Castle of Inverness, which once stood on the height called the 
Crown, but at Bothgowanan, near Elgin, the tragedy was accomplished, 
Macbeth by birth was Maormor of Ross, anéd—through his marriage with 
Lady Gruoch, grand-daughter ot Kenneth—the fourth Thane of Cawdor, 
Her grandfather had been dethroned by Malcolm the Second, who also 
burned her first husband, murdered her brother, and slew the father of 
Macbeth. All these wrongs were avenged on Duncan, the grandson of 
Malcolm, whose presence in this part of the country was in order to com- 
pel his cousin, who had revolted, to pay tribute. 


The Castle was built by William, Thane of Cawdor, whose son, John,, 
married Isabel Rose, the daughter of Hugh Rose of Kilravock. This, 
John was a second son, and on him and his heirs was entailed the estate, 
because his elder brother, William, was lame, and inclined to enter the 
Church. John died in 1498, leaving two daughters, Janet and Muriel, 
born after his death. Janet died while an infant, and Muriel succeeded 
to the estate in virtue of the above-mentioned entail. The Laird of Kil- 
ravock designed the heiress for her own cousin, his grandson, but having 
joined with Mackintosh in a foray in the lands of Urquhart of Cromarty, 
he was pursued in a criminal process for robbery. Argyle, the then 
Justice General and Second Earl, had also his intentions regarding 
Muriel, and having made matters easy for Kilravock, in the matter of the 
law proceedings, induced the King, with her grandfather's consent, to 
award her in marriage to whomsoever he pleased. s 


Under pretence of sending the child to school, Campbell of Inverliver, 


in 1499, was sent with a party of sixty men to Kilravock to convey the 
child to Inverary to be educated there in the family of Argyle. 


The old lady of Kilravock, who did not quite approve of this mode of 
disposing ‘of the hand of her grandchild, to which the pretended educa- 
tion tended, took good care to prevent the child being changed, a common, 
trick of the times, by marking her on the hip with the key of her coffer, 
made red hot. That there was a necessity for this, may be imagined 
from the reply of Campbell of Auchinbeck, who, when asked what was 
to be done should the child die before she was marriageable, “ She’ can 
never die,” said he, “as long as a red-haired lassie can’be found on either 


side of Loch Awe.” ‘The child was, however, delivered to Campbell of, 


Inverliver and his escort, but on arriving at Daltulich, in Strathnairn,, he 
became aware that he was pursued by Alexander and Hugh Calder, the 
uncles of Muriel, who by no means agreed to the proceeding. 


Inverliver faced about, with the largest portion of his party, to receive 


the Calders, and, to deceive them, kept one of his men in the rear, having 
a sheaf of oats wrapped in a plaid, as if it were the child, who, however, 
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had been previously sent off with a smaller escort under charge of one of 
his sons, with strict instructions to proceed to Argyle’s Castle with all 
speed. 

The conflict was a severe one, and many fell on both sides. It is 
said that in the heat of the skirmish, in his extremity, Inverliver gave 
utterance to the saying which has since passed into a proverb, “S fada 
glaodh o’ Loch Ow’, s fada babhair o’ Clan Dhuine” (’Tis a far cry to Loch 
Awe, and a distant help to Clan Duine), signifying imminent danger and dis- 
tant relief. When Macliver imagined she was safe, and at a considerable 
distance, he retreated, and, following her, conducted her to Inverary, where 
she was educated, and, in 1510, married to Sir John Campbell, the third 
son of the Earl of Argyle. For his conduct in the affair, Macliver was 
rewarded by a gift of the twenty pound land of Inverliver. 


It was a sister of this Sir John Campbell who married Maclean of 
Duart, and who was exposed on a low rock between the Islands of Mull 
and Lismore, in order that she might be drowned by the rising tide. The 
rock is still known by the name of the Lady’s Rock. From this perilous 
situation she was rescued by a boat accidentally passing, and conveyed to 
her brother’s house. Her relations, although much exasperated, smothered 
their resentment for a time, but only to break out afterwards with greater 
violence. Maclean of Duart, happening to be in Edinburgh, was sur- 
prised when in bed, and assassinated by Muriel’s husband. Sir John 
Campbell died in 1546, but Muriel survived him until 1575. 


TORQUIL, 





GAELIC SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The monthly meeting of this 
Society, on Wednesday last, was of more than average interest. Mr James 
Sutherland, one of the members of the Society, was down on the programme 
for a paper on ‘‘ The Languages of Western Europe.” But before this came, 
on, there was some general business discussed, of which the forthcoming 
centenary of the Society was the principal item. It has been resolved to 
celebrate this interesting event by a dinner at St James’ Hall, on Wednes- 
day, the 6th June, The Marquis of Huntly, the Chief of the Society, will 
be in the chair, and Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., has. kindly intimated his . 
willingness to contribute in any way towards the success of the occasion, , 
Mr Macphee, the President of the Society, announced the receipt of a letter _ 
from Lady Cecil Gordon, aunt of the Marquis of Huntly, in which she ex- 
pressed the pleasure she had experienced from being present at the Society’s 
ball in February last, and enclosing a Gaelic waltz composed by her ladyship 
in memory of the event. Mr Macphee also announced the nomination, as 
honorary members of the Society, of the following gentlemen :—Loghiel,;. 
Cluny, Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. ; Professor Geddes, of Aberdeen ; Dr 
Charles Mackay, and Mr John Mackay, C.E., late of Shrewsbury, who has. 
taken a leading part in collecting subscriptions for Professor Blackie’s Celtic 
Chair. On the conclusion of this business, Mr Sutherland proceeded with 
his paper, which occupied nearly an hour in reading, and gave evidence of 
very considerable study and research. In the discussion which followed, Mr 
Campbell, Mr Tolmie, Mr Burton, and’ Mr A. M. Mackay took part—Mr 
Totniie treating the members’ present to a dissertation on the subject of the 
paper scarcely less interesting than the paper itself. 
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*S e sud an t-eideadh 

Ri ’n eireadh m’aigne-sa, 

*S mo nighean Ghaidhealach, 
Aluinn agam ann ; 

O bheul na h-oidhche 

Gu soills’ na madainne, 
Gu'm b’ait n-ar sugradh 

Gun dusal cadail oirn. 


Ged tha na bain-tighearnan 
Gallda. fasanta, 

Thug oigh pa Gaelig, 

Barr am mais’ orra, 

Gur annir sheoighn i 

Gun sgoid ri deare’ oirre, 
Na h-earradh gle-mhath 
De dh’eudadh breacanach, 


Gur foinnidh, mileanta 
Direach, dreachmhor, i, 
Cha lub am feoirnean 

Fo broig ’ nuair shaltras i ; 
Tha deirge a’s gile 
Co-mhire gleachdanaich, 
Na gnuis ghil, eibhinn, 
Rinn ceudan airtneulach, 


Reidh dheud chomhnard 
An ordugh innealta, 

Fo bhilibh sar-dhaitht’, 
Air blath bhermillian ; 
Tha h-aghaidh narach 
Cho lan de chinealtachd, 


*S gun tug ah 
Gach aon an ci mine Uakg 





Gur binne combradh 
Na oraid fhileanta, 
Tha guth ni’s ceolmhoir’, iv 
Na oigh-cheol binn-fhaclach, 

Cha laidheadh bron oirn, ; 
No leon, no iomadan, ' 
Ri faighinn sgeul duinn lt 
O bheul na finne sin, 


*Nuair thig a Bhealltainu, Dinh 
*S an Ss ambr adh lusanach, ipl 
Bi'dh.sinn air airidb, 

Air ard nan uchdanan, : 
Kid cruit nan gleanntan vont 
Gu canntair, cuirteasach, 
Gu tric gar dusgadh 

Le surd gu moch-eiridh, 


*S bi'dh ’n crodh, ’s na caoirich, [ 
*S an fhraoch ag inealtradh, 
*S na gobh’raibh bailg-fhionn, mes 
Gu ball-bhreac, bior-shuileach, ‘f 
Bi’dh ’n t-al ’s an leimnich vf 
Gun cheill, gun chion orra, 

Ri gleachd ’s ri comhrag 

*S a snotach bhileagan, 


Bi’dh mise, a’s Mairi : 
Gach la ’s na glacagan, iW? 
No’n doire geugach sth 
Nan eunan breac-iteach, 

Bi’dh cuach, a’s'smeorach, 
Ri ceol ’s ri caiseamachd, » THD 
*S'a,gabhail orain,. .. tort 
Le sgornain bhlasda Cae 
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